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CANADIAN SPORT 
NEEDS A POLICEMAN 


by Scott Young 
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New driving thrill! 120-horsepower wonder car! 


Spectacular Si Yudebuker 
Commander V-8 


A jet-streamed powerhouse on wheels! 
New-type high efficiency valve-in-head V-8 engine! 
Sensational acceleration! Exceptional thrift!” 


Lowest price Canadian car with this advanced type of engine! 


I in 1951 Mobile 


Overdrive, optional at extra t 


SEE THE THRIFTY STUDEBAKER CHAMPION, TOO...TOP VALUE OF CANADA’S LOWEST PRICE CARS 


The Studebaker Corpor f Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, ‘ 
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LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN 
YOU BUY OR BUILD 


bade 


H. ve are some of the 72 building hints in 
handy new reference book *‘How to 
Build a Better Home". 


63. Three studs are 


“=e — required at all the 
Sy PF corners. Studs in 
Von een =oexterior frame walls 


may extend from sill 
to roof line, provid- 
ing they don't exceed 
20’ in length. Floor 
joists supported on such walls may rest 
on | by 6 in. ribbons let into studs face. 
Double floor joists under all partitions 
thacrun parallel. Lumber shrinks across 
the grain, not lengthwise. This causes 
warping, but can be overcome by care- 
ful framing and bracing. 


64. Studs should be 
doubled at window 


sides and door open rs 
ings, with “double = T 
headers” over these fil ! 
openings. Studs in \ aH 
bearing partitions ‘i ii, 


should be 2 by 4's 

12 in. centres. In other partitions 16 
in. centres are satisfactory. No 
should be notched over one-third its 
depth to Permit Passage of piping or 
conduit. Standard lumber lengths will 








stud 


sound, strong, 
material that will hold nails. 


eliminate waste. Choose 


dry 


















EVERDUR TANKS 
— RUSTPROOF! 


You make no mistake selecting 
n Everdur* Hot Water Storage 
lank. Everdur, a strong, readily- 
velded copper alloy, will never 
ist. Everdur Tanks give rust- 
tree hot water and dependable 
ervice. Sold only through 
lumbing contractors. Anaconda 
\merican Brass Limited, Main 
fice and Plant: New Toronto, 


Intario. Montreal Office: 939 
Yominion Square Building. 
\naconda—since 1922 Head- 


juarters in Canada for Copper 
nd Brass. Mark Reg'd. 


*Trade 


s 
ANACONDA 
Copper and Brass 


Taact waee 





n Brass Limited, 


Anaconda America Dept. SN-7 


New Toronto, Ontario, 


Please send me your reference book “How 


| To Build A Better Home”. 
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Derect from | 
LONDON | 


Newest effects in the finest 
quality Lounge Suitings, 
Overcoatings and Formal 
Day and Evening Wear. 


~ 


Also — Exclusive Shirtings 
for Business, Dress and 
Sport Wear. 


Beautiful all Silk Neckwear 
from England, France and 
Italy. London Hats for all 
occasions. 


Stanley and Bosworth 
Mov ¢ neh: ip Vpop 


Exclusive Tailors 
98—100 West King Street 


TORONTO 


Outfitters 









HAVE YOU 
= MET THIS 


Salesman 


If not and you need envelopes 
you can get acquainted today by 
writing to National Paper Goods, 
Hamilton, makers of Canada’s fin- 


est line of safety seal envelopes. 


NATIONAL 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Toronto @ Montreal e« Winnipeg 
Halifax @ Vancouver 
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If you are considering immediate investment oppor- 
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LISTED STOCKS 
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Copies available on request 
Telephone W Averley 3681 or write 
CORPN. LIMITED 
Established 1901 
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EXPORT 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 





for all kinds of Sales-Promotion Printing 
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BOOKLETS 
DISPLAYS 
POSTERS 
CATALOGLES 
BROADSIDES 
DIRECT MAII 
PUBLICATIONS 


call 


saturday might press 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


A Complete Advertising-Printing Service 





PRICE SESSION 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S radio talk 
on the cost-of-living left no doubt 
there will be some hot debates on the 
subject when Parliament meets next 
month. The Government is sticking 
by its guns; it will continue to rely on 
an anti-inflation fiscal policy rather 
than price controls. 

The opposition parties are sticking 
by their guns too. The three leaders 
made their views known within 24 
hours of the PM’s talk: they charge 
that the anti-inflation fiscal policy 
isn’t working, and insist that price con- 
trols are now necessary. 

The Government will be in a much 
happier position if, before the session 
begins, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics’ index drops even fractionally, or 
at least holds its own. Most critics 
will admit that it takes some time for 
a fiscal attack on inflation to be effec- 
tive. If the index drops next month 
the Government’s case will be strength- 
ened. If it rises, the Government will 
be facing real trouble. It won’t help 
much even if the index rises by less 
than it did this month. The July in- 
(1.3) was quite modest by 
standards of the previous nine months, 
but the outcry by opposition parties 
and the labor unions was no_ less 
vehement. 


OVERTAKING U.S. 


THE BANK OF CANADA'S recent 
discovery that living costs are higher 
in Canada than in the U.S. isn’t going 
to make things any easier for the 
Government. The Liberal Party’s argu- 
ment that adverse outside influences 
would make a Canadian price-control 
system unworkable is undermined by 
it. Strongest of these outside influences 
comes trom the United States, and 
prices there are showing signs ot 
levelling off while the upward pressure 
continues in Canada. 

The Liberals may take a leaf from 
Progressive Conservative JOHN DIEF- 
ENBAKER’S book to answer this one. 
Last spring Diefenbaker 
that some firms’ pricing tactics war- 
ranted prosecution under the Com- 
bines Act. It has been suggested un- 
officially in Ottawa that a lack of 
the competitive spirit in Canada is the 
reason why our prices have resisted 
the downward pull that develops from 
time to time in the U.S. 


GLOBE-TROTTERS 


SEPTEMBER is a busy month for the 
Cabinet. Ministers are covering a lot 
of ground to attend international con- 
ferences. External Affairs Minister 
PEARSON and Fisheries Minister May- 
HEW went to San Francisco for the 
Japanese Peace treaty meeting. Pear- 


crease 


suggested 





son returned to Ottawa for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Councik meeti: 

Mayhew remained on the cist 
negotiate a fisheries agreemen: with 
the Japanese. Finance Minist. Ap. 


BOTT, with the gold price prob!.m on 
his mind, went to Washington the 
International Monetary Fund eet. 


ing. Trade Minister Howe h. ds q 
Canadian delegation to the sixti se 
sion of the signers of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 1 
Geneva. When he’s through there he 
will go on to London for Con:mon- 
wealth talks on raw materials (see 
Canadian Business). 

The Ministers should be in pretty 
good shape for the fall sion’s 
debates, «at least they won't be going 
into them ' 
holiday. 


TRANSLATING NATO 


THE OTTAWA NATO meeting will 
be the first half of what amounts to 
one big meeting. The other halt will 
begin in Rome on November 6. Trans- 
action of business may 


s 


“cold” after a summer 


move a bit 


slowly because of language difficul- 
ties; Ottawa hasn’t the facilities for 


simultaneous translation. But at that 
it’s expected things will move faster 


than at the UN _ meetings where 
simultaneous translation facilities are 
used. The Ottawa sessions aren't pub- 
lic, and they are among friends. With 
no reason. for propaganda, NATO 
speeches, unlike the UN ones, are 
short and to the point. Translation 
facilities may not be 
UN, but there’s less to translat 


JAPANESE QUESTION 


ON THE economic side of the Japa- 
nese settlement, Canada has been most 
concerned over the Pacific Coas: fish- 
eries. The Canadian Fisheries Depart- 


as good as at 


ment has been busy on that t of 
the settlement for some time mn The 
negotiations on an agreement ern- 


ing Pacific Ocean fishing weren | part 
of the Peace Treaty meeting, however 
Fisheries Minister MAYHEW Wes Just 


taking advantage of the presence of 
Japanese officials to carry on ther 
talks on the Pacific fisheries agro. ment 
which the Treaty requires the /apa- 
nese to enter. 

When the agreement is sigs J, 
should remove one of the lon ind- 
ing sore spots on the west cous {ish- 
ing business. In pre-war days pa- 
nese fishermen operated on the yrth 
American side of the Pacific \ 10ul 
much regard to conservation ula- 
tions that Canadian and US. ler- 
men had to comply with. Att the 
war, some of Japan’s best ing 


grounds were taken behind the |ron 
Curtain, and Canadian and U.S. ‘ish- 
ermen feared a revival of the old 
lem on an even larger scale. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


ice of gold is a matter of 
concern to Canada as one 
vorld’s principal producers, 
re is widespread expectation 
e annual meeting of the 
tional Monetary Fund and 
Bank will hear plenty about 
gold producers of the world 
king for help. Whether they 





will ot it is anybody’s guess. One 
safe is that because of the specu- 
lati ilue of any reliable informa- 
¢ tion caere will be no clues in ad- 


about the World Bank’s 
And it needs an Act of 
ss to revalue the dollar. 





[he position and history of the 
gold mining industry of Canada, 
and te bearing of gold-price policy 





ernational trade add up to a 
comp'ex and comprehensive sub- 
ect. but there are half a dozen 
basic points. 

e among the chief commod- 

the price of gold remains 

ne trom month to month, 
ear to vear, at $35 per fine 
in U.S. funds. 


gold, 








The cost of 
however, reflects 
rising Wage and material 

osts. Caught in this squeeze, the 
industry, like that of 
south Africa and other parts of the 
has been hard hit. Costs of 

cuon are still rising. Some 

¢ has been provided by what 
effect a production subsidy, 
ider the Emergency Gold 
\ ' Assistance Act, announced 

December, 1947. 


( han 


war 


indalous Destruction’’ 


fyen with this assistance, the 


( lian gold industry is in dis- 
with no relief on the horizon. 
M of the gold mined in recent 


has been taken trom work- 
ompleted earlier. The cost of 
deveopment of new ore is much 
than it was then. The current 
or gold does not warrant new 
)pmental work except in the 








ric ore bodies. It was pointed out 
») Kodney Adamson, MP for York 
\\ in the Commons debate last 
J that the price squeeze has 


ed in the rich ore being min- 
aving the lower-grade ore un- 





ed. “This,” he said, “is a 
sc. dalous destruction of natural 

rees, because once the rich 
0 ‘is been taken from a mine, the 

grade ore can never be re- 
c ed.” 


veral solutions have been pro- 
!. All appear to have their dit- 
ies. The happiest, from the 
‘Ww viewpoint of the Canadian 
producer, would be a rise in 
‘fticial World price for gold, 
0 “ome figure well above $35 U.S. 
lis per fine ounce. Unfortunate- 
lere are very powerful argu- 
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What's Ahead for Gold Mining? 


ments against this step. It is con- 
tended that the U.S., the chief buy- 
er, can get ail the gold she needs 
without increasing the price. A rise 
in the gold price would automatic- 
ally provide all the large world 
holders and producers of gold with 
an additional supply of U.S. dollars. 
One large holder and producer 
happens to be the USSR. 
Moreover, it is contended that a 
rise in the U.S. price for gold would 
have undesirable effects on U.S. 
domestic price levels. According to 
a statement by Allan Sproule, 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, made in 1949, 
it would “provide the basis for a 
manifold expansion of credit in 
this country which might be highly 
inflationary.” ; 


Dollar Devaluation 


Another important effect to bear 
in mind is that an increase in the 
dollar price of gold would in effect 
be devaluation of the dollar in 
terms of the currencies of other 
countries. It would alter the cur- 
rency relationships of the U.S. with 
all the countries with which she 
does business. What Canada’s cur- 
rency response to such devaluation 
would be, or what adverse effect 
the change would have on Canada’s 
large exporters Ol newsprint, beef, 
base metals, etc., to the U.S. is a 
matter for serious speculation. 

Another suggestion for aid to 
the industry is to allow gold pro- 
ducers to get the “world price” for 
their commodity. Though the U.S. 
has been far and away the chief 
buver of gold in recent years, there 
is some market, perhaps a large 
market, in other parts of the world; 
and South Africa has been selling 
a considerable part of its product 
at premium prices. It has been 
repeatedly contended that Canadian 
producers should have the same 
privilege. 

One objection voiced to this is 
that such practices tend to under- 
mine the stability of the U.S. dol- 
lar, and of world exchange general- 
lv. It is also contended that “these 
premium markets represent in- 
significant speculative adventures 
around the fringe of the world 
suppiy and demand for gold.” 

Sproule). 

Most fundamental of all is the 
question whether action should be 
taken just now to stimulate gold 
mining at a time of full employ- 
ment, when it would tend to divert 
capital, labor and resources from 
other fields. The answer to this 
depends on one’s view as to the 
present importance and future 
value of gold in world’s business. 
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Individual Choice 


in Investment Matters 


Various classes of high grade securities appeal to 
investors in different ways. Some people invest 
solely in Government and Municipal Bonds; others 
choose Corporation Bonds and Preferred and 
Common Shares because of the larger income yield. 
Still others invest in Government and Municipal 


Bonds and Corporation Securities. 


If you will give us an idea of the type of investments 
you prefer, we will send you promptly a selection of 
those most suited to your requirements. 


Wood, Gundy & Company | 
Limited | 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener | 
Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. 


New Westminster 


Victoria Chicago New York 


Custom-Built Cabinet for 
Radio-Phonograph Combination 


Made from the finest of solid woods. A masterpiece of cabinet-work 
by Lionel Rawlinson for the discriminating music lover. Can be de 
signed and styled in exclusive period or modern styles. These cases 
are also made to your specification for your own radio or, if required, 
a 10 tube AM FM radio chassis, complete with phonograph designed 
for the new style long-playing and standard records can be supplied. 


Price complete with radio and phonograph—$445.00 and up 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
EST. 1883 
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LETTERS 





Bound or Unbound? 


YOUR Julv 31 editorial, “The Held 
ind the Unheld,” savs that “unions... 


realize perfectly that they are not ef- 
fectually bound by the decisions of 
ibor elations boards, while the em- 


plovers are strictly bound and cannot 


Men cannot be compelled 


escape 
to work no matter what a labor 


elations board mav have said about 


PRECISION 
HEATING 





FOR YOU TOO! 


Christie-Brown Limited in their new plant outside Toronto spare no expense to provide 





deal work conditions for employees. Sparkling cleanliness, plenty of light, 
correct working temperatures all heip to build employee enthusiasm and morale. 

Production lines as above, offices, rest rooms, cafeterias, hallways, receiving and 
shipping plattorms, storage areas...throughout the entire plant Trane provides the 


specialized heating equipment* required for employee comfort, efficiency and heating 


economy 


Those smiles pay off! 


They'll pay off for you, too! 


the terms on which their work should 
be performed.” 

Is there a labor relations board in 
the country that says anything about 
the terms on which work should be 
performed? The function of these 
boards is to determine what units of 
employees are appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining (plant unit, craft unit, 
etc.), and say which union, if any, is 
entitled to bargain for the employees 
in the unit so determined. 

The Acts lay it down that the em- 


Trane Projection Heaters, Trane Unit Heaters, Trane Convector-radiators, Trane Wall Fin—as 
specified by architect and engineer combine to provide Precision Heating throughout the plant. 


ENSURE EMPLOYEE 





COMFORT 


AND 


Specify Trane heating and be sure. 


ployer must then bargain with any 
union certified by the board. Some ot 
the Acts empower the boards to 
prescribe an arbitration provision in 
agreements. Beyond that, can you 
show me one syllable in any of the 
Acts giving any of the boards power 
to say a word about wages, hours or 
working conditions? If not, oughtn’t 
you to admit that on this point you 
were talking through your hat? 
Ottawa, Ont. EUGENE FORSEY, 
Director of Research, CCI 





Fest 





EFFICIENCY WITH TRANE 


ee TR 


4 MOWAT AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 


‘Hereditary Socialism? 


I QUOTE from a recent Fro»; Page: 

“But a British peerage is  hereg. 
tary thing, and we shall look orward 
with great interest to finding out hoy, 
many of the sons of the Labor Peers 
will still be Socialists when they come 
to sit in their fathers’ seats in the 
Lords. We have a notion th Social- 
ism is not very hereditary.” 

Prime Minister Stanley saldwit 
later Lord Baldwin, sat in the Hoyse 
of Lords as a Consérvative. On hj 
death his son, the present Lord Bald. 
win, sits in his father’s sea! in the 
Lords as a Socialist. 

We have a notion that Conse rvatisy 
may not be very hereditary either! 


Hamilton, Ont. STANLEY 1 FRYER 


What C; terion? 


RE JOHN DUNLOP'’S “Canada; 
Seven Greatest Preachers” in \ug, ? 
issue, the nearest meaning suvugested 
by the criterion for “great” ch the 
author quotes is, I think, “p pulat 

I know a clergyman who for eruditioy 


and presentation would be difficult 
beat but who would neve qualify 
under this interpretation, first just be 
cause of his erudition and second be 
cause his views are somewhat advanc 
ed. No doubt there are others like hin 

Also Mr. Dunlop doesn’t reveal how 
he arrived at his choice. Betore choos 
ing Dr. Feinberg, for example, I wo 
der if he consulted anyone in the 
Jewish population ot Montreal which 
is about twice that of Toronto an¢ 
Where the Shaar Hashomavim congre 
gation, according to Rabbi Feinber 
couple of vears ago, is larger th 


his own. 








Vontreal, Que. ROSS MAC DONAI 


Abdullah 


IN HIS August article, Wills 
Woodside mentions that Abdullah was 
set up as King of Trans-Jordan 
Winston Churchill and Colone! Law- 
rence in 1921. 

Churchill in his “Great Conten 
poraries” says, “It would not be 
to assign the whole credit. . » Law 
rence alone.” He points out that 
proposals submitted to the Britis! 
Cabinet which resulted in “entrusting 
the Emir Abdulla with the yvovern- 
ment of Trans-Jordania” stemmed 
from a conference at Cairo “to which 
practically all the experts and authori 
ties of the Middle East were surmmon- 
ed.” He himself was accompanied 5 
Hubert Young and Lord 1 chard 
as well as Lawrence. 


Manotick, Ont. NORMAN L,. NICHOLSON 


Sherlock Holmes’ Societies 


WE READ with interest in Avg. 2 
issue of your publication, a lett: fro 
Professor Humfrey Michell « Len- 
noxville, Quebec . . . The othe: Sher 
lock Holmes society that he n 
could be none other than “the Societs 
of Baker Street Squires”. This soctet) 
was founded in Toronto on Ap:il 
1946, and has continued to giow & 
this day. 

Along with Professor Mic! we 
would also be most interested to ‘earn 
of other Holmesian societies I 
the Dominion. 

OWEN T. C. ONES 
Secretary, 


The Society of Baker Street Squires 


Toronto, Ont. 
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Canada Plays Host 
To Atlantic Nations 


7’ & HAVE BECOME USED, during the re- 
ent war and since, to having distinguished 
oreign statesmen visit Ottawa, even though 

often enough it was only to drop in for a day on 
the way through to Washington. Churchill and 


Roosevelt, Attlee and Truman, de Gaulle and 
Schuman, Benes, Sikorski and Madame Chiang 

these are names to decorate any visitors’ book. 
We were also host to two Quebec Conferences 


of the top British and American war leaders. But 
never before has a gathering of anything like the 
importance of the Atlantic Pact Council assemb!ed 
on Canadian soil. This is our greatest occasion 
n international affairs. 

We are honored to have the foreign ministers, 
defence ministers and finance ministers of 13 
allied nations visit us. We like to think that they 
have chosen Ottawa for this meeting not only 
because it Was convenient for those among them 
who were en route from the San Francisco treaty 
signing, but also as a tribute to Canada’s part 
in urging the Atlantic alliance, suggesting the 
form of the treaty and lately in rearranging its 
cumbersome machinery to produce this combined 
Atlantic Pact Council. 

We doubt if many Canadians fully appreciate 
the importance of their country’s role in develop- 
ing this organization upon which we count almost 
wholly for such security as we enjoy in this 
dangerous world today, and which carries our 
hopes for a safer world of tomorrow. The first 
Western leader formally and publicly to propose 
such a pact of self-defence was Mr. St. Laurent, 
then Minister of External Affairs, speaking at the 
UN the fall of 1947. 

In the negotiations of the following summer 
n Washington, spurred as they were by the Berlin 
Blockade crisis—the Soviets, too, must be given 
their due credit for the formation of the Atlantic 
Alliance—the Canadian team led by Ambassador 
Hume Wrong and backed up by Under-Secretary 
Lester Pearson contributed notably to the ham- 
me! of the treaty into shape. Indeed, Article 2. 
Which calls for making the Atlantic Pact more 
thar mere military alliance but, in Mr. Pear- 





sons own words, “broadening it so that it be- 
comes a living, constructive social and economic 
fore is often referred to as the Canadian article. 


More recently, Canadian delegates led the way 
in ising simpler machinery to direct the co- 
ordination of the pact members’ contributions. 

WW sincerely hope that our delegates and the 
goveinment and parliament, press and_ people 
Who they serve, will always be as alert to make 
Canoda’s full contribution in arms, as in words, 
0 most hopeful institution. 


Theft from Tourists 


BR! ISH COLUMBIA pockets the premium 
whe American tourists buy liquor with U.S. dol- 
ars Government liquor stores. Other Govern- 
men's throughout Canada are spending large sums 
tourists across the border but no other 
Go\-nment has hit on the expedient of charging 
the \mericans more for liquor to make them feel 
right at home. 

1c Deputy Minister of Finance says it is too 
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RS TO TRAP MOTORISTS 





—The Vancouver Sun 


“Sergeant's Stripes to Finnegan—who apart from ice cream sales handed out 
tickets to the tune of $427 this week." 


much trouble to pay the premium and any tourist 
who protests is told to go to a bank. During the 
war the Foreign Exchange Control board policed 
a federal rule which made it a criminal offence 
not to pay the full premium on U.S. dollars. This 
regulation disappeared when the war ended and 
there is now nothing legally to stop the BC liquor 
stores from taking advantage of a tourist whose 
thirst develops after the banks have closed. 

It wouldn’t be surprising if some cashiers held 
the same view as the Liquor Control Board and 
substituted Canadian dollars of their own for the 
tourist’s currency, thus saving the Liquor Board 
from all the bother of collecting as much unearned 


premium as they would otherwise collect. 


Tickets Are the Pay-Off 


THERE SEEMS to be a growing tendency on the 
part of Canadian civic administrations to look 
upon the motorist as the man to help the hard- 
pressed taxpayer. No one ever seems to think that 
the motorist is also a taxpayer. The Vancouver 
Sun, in a cartoon reproduced on this page, deals 
with the situation deveioping at the coast, but the 
problem seems to be nation-wide, becoming acute 
in some suburban communities which take their 
toll almost entirely from strangers. 

No city advertises its revenue from. traffic 
violations. In Toronto, not including the money 
collected from parking tickets, motorists paid 
$664,172 


.14 into police court last vear. Parking 
tickets added $256,577.50 for a grand contribu- 
tion of $920,749.64 by motor car owners to the 
city treasury. 

Of course, the city had to maintain traffic courts 
to collect the money, but even allowing for this 
the traffic squad is probably Toronto’s most profit- 
able enterprise. As this is being written, a police 
officer has just ticketed a line of cars across the 


street where the parking ticket concession is 
probably worth more to the treasury than the 
taxes the building owners pay. 

Winnipeg’s traffic engineer has just presented 
a report recommending opening civic parking lots 
in the downtown area while property is still avail- 
able. Parking tickets or parking meters may pro- 
duce revenue but sometime cities will have to 
clear the streets for traffic. In the meantime the 
revenue from meters and parking tickets might 
be set aside to finance the so-badly-needed off- 


street parking. 


Five-Star Treatment 
THERE are still men in public life who cling to 
the old saying: “I don’t care what you say about 
me so long as you spell my name right.” Ald. 
Nathan Phillips, dean of Toronto City Council, 
will be torgiven if he never again subscribes to 
this philosophy and for the rest of his lite is 
afraid of big publicity splashes. 

After 27 vears on the council the Alderman 
seemed the natural selection to fill the Board of 
Control seat vacated by the death of John Innes. 
Furthermore, Phillips had announced his intention 
of running for mayor so he was promising to 
leave the controllership open to someone else at 
the next election. 


The Star, never a strong supporter of the Alder- 


man, suddenly adopted him with a fervor that 
only The Star can show. At the same time the 
paper forgot its old affection for Mayor McCallum 
and dropped him with a thud. Ald. Phillips, visit- 
ing in Chicago, was invited to criticize action of 
the Board of Control which he did with a will. 
The Star gave his brief remarks the five-star 
treatment, which with pictures filled three-quarters 
of the front page with complete disregard of news 

The Mayor was angry, the Controllers were 


angry, the City Council was angry, and when the 
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vote to select the new controller came last week, 
Phillips got his own vote, the vote of his alder- 
man son and only one other vote from the whole 
council 

The moral is plain. The all-out newspaper 
treatment which Hearst pioneered in the United 
States works but it doesn’t alwavs work the wa\ 


its sponsors intend. It att 


t 

Nathan Phillips is not the first public man who 
t 

now has a right to sav: “Spare me 


racts attention but 
trom my\ 


Newspaper triends 


Captain Cavell for Colombo 


THE appointment of Captain R. G. Cavell (almost 
universally Known across Canada as “Nik’’) to 
supervise the Canadian share of the Colombo 


Plan in India and other Eastern countries will 





take away from several important Canadian or- 


ganizations of public service One of their ablest 
and most devoted workers; and the only consola- 
tion is that a man better suited for the task which 
he now assumes could hardly be found. 

There are not many men in the British Empire 
who know more about India, and there are none 
who know more about both India and Canada, 
than Nik Cavell. In the Canadian Institute of 
International Relations, and in the annual meet- 
ings best known as the Couchiching Conference, 
he has been an ardent preacher of the need for 
a more sympathetic and also more knowledgeable 
understanding of the Eastern peoples on the part 
ins. and while his duties in connection 





with Colombo wil! take him away trom Canada 
a good deal of the time we do not expect that he 
will abandon this missionary task altogether. 

The 25-million-dollar drop which Canada is 
at present putting into the Colombo bucket will be 
more or less wasted if it is not accompanied by 
evidences of good feeling and good understanding 
of the Oriental countries and their tremendous 
problems. Captain Caveli can be relied upon to 


provide these evidences at the eastern end; Cana- 


dians will have to back him up at this end 


A CCF Manifesto 


THE LEADER of the official Opposition in 
Ontario, Mr. E. B. Jolliffe of the C¢ F, has issued 
manifesto looking to a possible provincial elec 
on this autumn. It 1s addressed to “all who 
pertorm useful work, whether farmers or house- 
wives, Whether in an office, factory or mine.” Jt 
tells them that they can win the right to have 
“rather than the interests of a 
protected by their government; 
but that they can win that right “only by organ- 
ized strength, by collective or cooperative action, 

the bargaining table—and at the polls.” Just 
how collective action at the bargaining table, 
which means in relations with employers (that 
“privileged tew’), can influence the attitudes of 
governments Mr 


but his mind may have been running in the same 


Jolliffe does not make clear; 


groove as that of Mr. Horner, Secretary of the 
British Miners Union, who recently told the Brit- 
ish voters what would happen if they were foolish 
enough to elect a Conservative Government 

The whole manifesto is an appeal to class 


prejud ce. It declares that Ontario is ruled, and 
has always been ruled, by an “invisible govern- 
ment” of men behind the scenes “who make a 
mockery of the democratic process.” These men 
are “enjoying the largest profits in the history of 
Canadian business’, a statement which is true 
only by ignoring entirely the tremendous reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of the dollars in 
which they are computed. 


‘Standards of living, of housing, education, 





we 
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NEW JUDGE: Ralph Maybank, former Liberal MP for Winnipeg South Centre, signs the oath of office after 
being sworn in as a judge of the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. On his right is Chief Justice E. K 
Williams who administered the oath. At the rear, left to right, are Chief Justice E. A. McPherson, Manitoba 

Court of Appeal; Mr. Justice A. M. Campbell and Mr. Justice J. T, Beaubien. 


health and welfare do not keep pace with the 
upward trend in every other index.” This is an 
extraordinary statement for a serious politician, 
the leader of the second largest party (by Legis- 
lature seats) in the Province, to make in a public 
manifesto. How does one compare standards of 
living, of health, of welfare, with a price index 
or arate of profits? Does Mr. Jolliffe really main- 
tain that owing to “the rapacity of big business, 
aided and abetted by a Liberal Government at 
Ottawa and a Conservative Government at To- 
ronto”, there has been no substantial improve- 
ment in educational facilities, in health conditions 
and in general welfare in recent years? In the 
matter of housing he has possibly a case, but even 
there the difficulty is largely caused by the rapacity 
and unwisdom, not of big business, but of big 
labor, animated by the theory that the Jess work 
a man does and the more he gets paid for it the 
more prosperous the country will become. 

And the CCF continues to deplore the “class 
war” doctrine of the Labor-Progressive party! 


An Earlier Newdigate 


WHEN we stated in last week’s issue that Mr. 
Hornyansky was the first Canadian winner of the 
Newdigate Prize for Poetry at Oxford, we were 
completely overlooking a very distinguished Cana- 


dian writer and a frequent contributor 
columns; and the only excuse we can offe! 
his subsequent career has been so little c 
with poetry that the error was an easy one 

Professor E. W. McInnis of the history 
ment of the University of Toronto, auth 
long list of works on history and inte! 
relations, won the Newdigate with a p 
Byron, which we are assured exhibited th 
qualities of careful craftsmanship and st 
design which have marked the very differen 
which he has since produced. 


The Loss of Canad 
THE JUST ISSUED study by the Do 
Bureau of Statistics on the subject of the 
of the emigration movement away from ‘ 
bears out everything that has been said 
in these columns. It is computed to ami 
about 26,000 persons per annum for the | 
years, and women outnumber men by abou 
in each year. This latter fact does not dist 
much, since we fancy that it is mainly the 
of marriage, which usually and quite p! 
takes the woman to the domicile of the m 
as is probably the case, these internationa 
riages are offset by a similar number in whi 
man is Canadian and the woman Ameri 


ans 




















Britis). and in which the household is set up in 
Cana':. there is nothing to cry about. 

Bu’ the significant fact about this movement 
is tho: 40 per cent of it in the case of the men 
consi-'s of persons in the skilled trades or the 
profes ions, and we suspect that a good many 
of th. se who are put down as non-skilled were 
men much greater experience than the average. 
The ' ouble with Canada is that it is not produc- 
ing mporting enough of the manual workers 
who ust be the basis of any economic com- 
mun and especially of one like Canada, which 
is stil. pretty close to the pioneering stage and is 
large! engaged in the extractive industries. The 
numer of skilled and professionally trained 
worke’s who can be kept in remunerative employ- 
ment >¥ a given number of these basic workers 
is inc itably limited, and is more so in a new 
coun'’) than in one with a large amount of long- 
estab'ished wealth. Strict quotas limit the number 
of skilled persons who can be drawn to the United 
States from most countries other than Canada, 
wheres the Canadian can enter without difficulty 
and with scarcely any feeling that he is going 
“abroud”. The American economy appears able 
to support a larger number of these persons than 
itcan iiself produce, and therefore picks off many 
Canadians upon whom Canada has spent large 
sums ol money in fitting them for their life work, 
and who constitute the one form of export for 
which we get no payment in U.S. dollars. 

We hope that after the appearance of this 
report we shall hear no more from the Bureau of 
Statistics of one of its former favorite lines of 
talk—the “driving out” of our emigrants by our 
immigrants, and the “saturation point” of our 
population. There is a saturation point for skilled 
and professional workers all right, but it is fixed 
by the number of basic workers in the country, 
and cun be raised by increasing the number of 
basic workers. Fortunately we seem to have begun 
raising it again, and if we are ever to make a 
productive use of the incalculably rich natural 
resources Which have been added to our available 


wealth in the last generation we shall have to raise 
ita lot more, and to drop the idea that Canada 


needs nothing but farm laborers and domestic 


servants 


All About Canada 


HER! COMES another boost in the cost of living, 
for journalists and writers on economics at least. 
The Canada Year Book 1951 is $3 per copy for 
the oth-bound edition in place of the $2 which 
has prevailed since the early years of World 
War Il. Teachers, university students and minis- 


ters of religion can get a paper-bound copy at 
$1.5). but even that is an increase. 

lhe cost of war is also rising. The Appendix 
to t's volume includes a statement of Compara- 


tive | xpenditures for the First and Second World 
Wa's. For the fiscal years beginning April 1, 1914 
an’ ending March 31, 1920, war and demobiliza- 
lon expenditure totalled 1,670.4 millions. For 
the similar period from 1939 to 1947, but with 
“Rc -onversion” added as a new subject of expen- 
dite, the total was 20,257.5 millions. Of course 
the second World War dollar was a different kind 
of imal, but even so the difference is alarming 
in ew of the possibility of further adventures 
of e same kind. 

’ Canadian death-rate for 1948 declined to 
9. per thousand population. The idea that New- 
fou iland is gravely more unhealthy than the 
ol’ provinces is not well founded; the DBS has 
now worked out its death rate from 1937 to 1948, 
an’ while it was terribly high (frequently over 13) 
dow) to 1944, it has improved greatly, and in 
194s was down to 9.0 per thousand. 
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Better Days or Canadian Farmers 


by R. A. Farquharson 


ARLY census figures show that cities and 
towns are growing larger, villages and ham- 
lets smaller. Figures on the farm population 

are not yet available but it is safe to predict they 
will prove that the drift from farm to city in the 
last 10 years has been the greatest in our history. 

This will bring another outburst of viewing 
rural depopulation with alarm. No one has ever 
explained why there should be so much concern 
about the drop in population in rural areas when 
it has been accompanied by a progressive increase 
in farm production and a progressive decrease in 
the cost of producing food. We cheer new ad- 
vances in factories which reduce the number of 
man hours required to turn out a motor car, a 
refrigerator or a suit of clothes. Technical ad- 
vances on the farm have been just as spectacular 
but have been obscured by writers and speakers 
who concentrate their attention on what is wrong 
on the back concessions. 

Mechanized agriculture requires a wider range 
of abilities from the successful farmer than ever 
before and also requires much greater capital. The 
farmer who cannot meet the new conditions is 
naturally attracted by the pay of the city factories. 
As population slips in the country, no one has suf- 
fered seriously and the gain to the economic posi- 
tion has been pronounced. We complain about 
food costs, but most food, ‘n terms of hours of 
labor required to purchase it, is, surprisingly 
enough, cheaper now than it was fifty years = 
and much cheaper than in the days before the 
binder revolutionized agriculture. 


Higher Farm Incomes 


Fewer people on the farm are producing more 
food than ever before in the world’s history. Along 
with the increase in quantity has come an improve- 
ment in quality and an ever-increasing variety. 
The farm income per capita is giving the farmer 
and his wife and his children more money to spend 
than they have ever had before. The greater leisure 
mechanization has brought means more time to 
enjoy life. 

Mechanization in the fields has spread to the 
farmhouse. Electrificaticn has opened up a new 
market for all the labcr-saving devices the city 
woman has long enjoyed but which the old isola- 
tion kept out of the fermhouse. The farmers of 
today read more, travel more. They have to be 
mechanics as well as horticulturists. The new 
farming demands a higher standard of education 
and the country schools are changing to meet 
this need. Today farmers Should be judged by 
what they accomplish with their time. There are 
comparatively few now who cling to doing things 
the hard way. 

In 1949 Canadian farm production had increas- 
ed 150 per cent above the 1901 level and in the 
pressure days of the last war, the increase amount- 
ed to 200 per cent. The output per farm has 
doubled and the output per worker has increased 
nearly 70 per cent. On average throughout Can- 
ada farms are now twice as large as they were in 
pre-tractor days and the census figures will show 
that the trend to larger farms is continuing. Last 
year the farm labor force declined by 62,000 men. 

The increased urbanization of Canada has been 
built on the downfall of the horse, which on the 
farm had a surprisingly brief period of glory. Agri- 

cultural historians sa, that the age of animal 
power—the horse age—did not come into its own 
in Canada until the 1850’s, and even then much 
of the farm work was still done by hand because 
of the lack of implements to do the job. 
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Oxen were more use to the early farmers until 
the steel plough—which, because it was self-polish- 
ing, reduced the power needed to pull it by at 
least a third—was introduced in 1830. It was not 
until then that the faster horse replaced the plod- 
ding oxen in the most basic of all farming opera- 
tions. 


Horses Now a Luxury 


Now tractors are replacing horses so rapidly 
on the farms of Canada that in a few more years 
the horse will be as rare on the fields as the horse 
and buggy today is on the highways. 

It is argued that horses have already become a 
luxury and that they remain only where a farmer 
needs them in winter work or cannot afford the 
capital cost of a tractor. Sentimental attachment 
to faithful horses will no longer be a factor by 
the time the next census adds up the livestock 
population. 

Sa'e of horse meat in butcher stores in an in- 
creasing number of Canadian cities is not only a 
reflection on the high price of beef; it bears a 
direct relation to the fact that in the last 10 years 
the number of farm tractors has jumped from 
20,968 to 55,425. In the one year of 1948 farm- 
ers across Canada averaged an expenditure of 
$237 each on mechanization 

In the United States it is estimated that tractor 
equipment is saving farmers nearly two billion 
man-hours a year. The time saved by tractors has 
led both in Canada and the U.S. to a more diver- 
sified farming operation, to more livestock and to 
specialty crops which produce more money and 
add to the farm standards of living. Had this 
diversification not taken place, the tractor would 
have pushed many more men from the farms to 
the cities. 

Actually the tractor is a farm product of only 
the last 30 years. It was first mass- produced in 
1918 and the all- -purpose tractor with rubber tires, 
considered the most significant of all tractor devel- 
opments, was a development of 1932. 


Tractor Revolution 


The binder has been called the most significant 
invention of the mechanical age. The tractor and 
the combine are working on the farms a revolution 
similar to the changes the binder brought. In 1950 
there were 12,240 combines operating in Canada 
against 5,110 a decade ago. Of these nearly half 
are self-propelled. We are only at the beginning 
of the tractor age but already life in the country 
is more comfortable, more prosperous. 

Before the binder 80 per cent of the Canadian 
people lived on the land and the greater part of 


the farmer’s work went to feeding himself, his 
family and the hired man. By 1901 the farm popu- 
lation had dropped to 60 per cent of the Canadian 
total even though thousands of new farms had 
been opened on ‘the prairies. For some years now, 
less than half the Canadian people have gained 
their living from agriculture and the new census 
figures will show a further decrease. 

“There is a saying in the West that the ideal 
sized farm is the maximum amount of land a 
farmer, assisted by one son, can handle with full 
mechanization. This means larger farms and 
fewer people in rural areas. The farmer has shown 
that he is quite capable of keeping pace with in- 
dustrial progress. If by agriculture’s own advance- 
ment, fewer people are required in the country, 
the city man has no reason to complain. 
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TARGETS FOR GAMBLERS 





CANADIAN SPORT 


by Scott Young 


























































HERE was a time when I believed that every ilete 
was an honest man. During that youthful period, | 
also believed that a man could be honest and yet bea 

gambler. But right now, when a sure recipe for larceny ist 

take one gambler, one athlete, a few hundred-dollar bills 
and shi ike well, it is plain even to the least cynical observer 
that Canadian sport needs more than pious faith to keep 
from falling into the hands of thieves. 

By thieves, I mean crooked gamblers and crooked 
athletes. 5 : 

In the last ten months I’ve heard three separate reports 

which raise the possibility that the thieves already have a 

toehold in Canada. I can’t prove two of these reports, and 





therefore some people will say I'm a bit of a highwayman 
myself to repeat them. But, for what it’s worth, I’m not a 
man who believes evil easily, and yet I believe these two re- 
ports and I know the third is true. They all add up to the 
fact that if Canadian sports promoters want to avoid the 
smelly holocaust that has hit sport in the U.S. lately, they 
should hire some detectives and put them in charge 

honest man, and make sure they find out what’s going on 
The three matters bothering me are these: 


- 





(1) Last year on the night before a big football game 
well-known football player spent some time in the compan} 
of an equally well-known gambler. The gambler later admit 
ted the meeting to a sportswriter, but insisted it was | 

pee < a a social occasion. The sportswriter, lacking proof, 

re nothing about it. 


(2) During a junior hockey play-off last spring, a ing 
player accepted another well-known gambler’s 6 
dinner. 


(3) In recent years a man who is one of the biggest ygam- 
blers in the country has assumed a position of importance 
in Winnipeg baseball and hockey. 





THE FIRST of these incidents was told to me by the s 
Writer involved. The second was told to me by a troubled 
hockey follower. The third needs no comment, since every 
sports fan in Winnipeg knows it is true. 

The point I would like to make is that even if the too": 
player and the gambler were merely fellow bird-watehers 
talking ot nothing but the great crested grebe; even i) the 

gambler and the junior hockey player talked of noviing 
but what they’d have for dessert; and even if the Winnipes 
mogul is a gentleman who loves sport with a pure and sel 
less love, all three items have a very high smell potent 

It may be a good idea to disgress here for an inst: 
examine why athletes seem such attractive targets for 
blers who like to eliminate the element of chance In ‘e 
hot pursuit of big money, beautiful women, and cule! 
vellow convertibles. This examination could go on for-ye! 
or at least for a full-length novel, as in Budd Schulberg’s 
examination of the boxing racket in his book, ;“The H: der 
They Fall.” We'll just give it the once-over lightly. 

In the first place, there isn’t any greater percenta 
burglars among athletes than among men in any other pro- 
fession. But the popular idea that sports build the mind as 


well as the body, create leaders among men, instil hone 
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values superior to those held by sales- 
men or bank presidents, is strictly 
for the birds. An athlete’ all too often 
has these Values broken down, rather 
than ouilt up, by the very nature of 


his culling. For one thing, he learns 
earl) that loyalty to a team should 
last y as long as that team pays 


him etter than any other team 
would pay him. He becomes a chronic 
cont {-jumper. An occasional one 
will y and take his lumps for life 
with one club, but that man is an 
old-t.shioned athlete, behind — the 


times Now. 


THE POWER of the dollar becomes 
even ‘ore important when an athlete 
reali7.s that his playing life is short, 
he has to make his money while he’s 
still got his reflexes. I don’t say that 
is wrong. It’s just one of the facts of 
life among athletes. 

Also, most athletes have time on 
their hands. On the outer limits of 
ever’. large sporting organization is 
a thick underbrush of non-athletic 
hangers-on, some honest supporters, 
some gamblers. It seems inevitable 
that an athlete makes his friends along 
this fringe and if he isn’t as strong in 
the head as he is in his biceps, he 
sometimes takes to the wrong ones. 
His bosses sometimes are conscien- 
tious enough to see this danger and 
steer him away from it by advice or 
orders, but sometimes they aren't, 
and that’s where ¢he trouble starts. In 
1S years of off-and-on association 
with sports, I’ve seen dozens of times 
the lobby full of gamblers who 
seem to collect in every hotel where 

big team is staying. Sometimes an 
ithlete seemed to be on quite good 

is with one or another of 
these gamblers, and knowing that a 
gambler can’t afford to spend his 
inendship without getting a good re- 
turn for it, such an athlete had to be 





THIS roughly, is what has been 
happening in Canada for some years. 
some people felt vaguely there was 
something wrong 


with the system. 
But trom what has 
happened recently 
In ther sports, 
not basketball 
in e. -U.S:, “but 
ilso football — 
especially when 
Ca an football 
took in all the life- 


suspension Ameri- 
can players who 


Wo come here 
to \—it is time 
lo Ww not just 





\, but sharply, that we can’t 
to take chances. 

| at brings us back to the inci- 
dent | named earlier. 

| organizations which contro! 
thes. two great sports in Canada are 
the \ anadian Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciat and the Canadian Rugby 
Un If either makes any comment 
ver on the foregoing, which is 
un Vy, it would be to the effect that 
a malicious mixture of conjec- 
‘ure .nd lies. In a committee meeting 
late’ someone might bring up the sub- 
ject ind a decision made to watch 








things a little more closely. The point 
is, they all would know that what | 
say may be true, but because of their 
very love for the sport concerned, 
their desire to keep that sport’s name 
clean with the public, they would 
make their denials sweeping and vigo- 
rous, and keep their investigations 
quiet, all in the family. 


THAT is a very good reason why 
these sports, some time in the future, 
are likely to find forced upon them 
by the Government or the public the 
very type of strict control which they 
refuse to impose upon themselves. 
That is, if they survive at all, in their 
present form. Other sports have died 
because they didn’t have the imagina- 
tion to rise soon enough against new 
threats like the current plague of gam- 
blers. That threat is very real right 
now for any sport which refuses to 
recognize that when an athlete asso- 
ciates with a gambler, the danger oi 
contagion is great. The disease to be 
caught is a common one today, a col- 
lapse of honor. The only known pre- 
ventive is to bar a man from sport if 
he courts contagion and at present no 
sport in Canada, outside of profes- 
sional hockey, is exercising its right 
to order that kind of medicine. 


IF YOU will pardon me for an in- 
stant while I lapse into Utopian dream- 
ing, the obvious answer would be a 
meeting of all Canadian sports organi- 
zations for the purpose of naming a 
man whose sole job would be to keep 
Canadian sports honest. He should be 
a very suspicious man with the power 
to act on his suspicions; the money to 
hire detectives to prove his suspicions 
right or wrong. Until such a man is 
hired in Canada, the overwhelming 
percentage of athletes and sports offi- 
cials who are honest will be threatened 
by the small percentage who are not. 
What makes the situation more se- 
rious is that football and hockey are 
involved. Few of us get excited about 
fixes in boxing, 
where the percentage of fixes is higher 
than in team sports for the simple 
reason that fewer 


horse-racing or 


people have to be 
fixed to rig any 
given event. And 
we know that pro- 
fessional wrestling 
is just one big fix. 
But so far, football 
and hockey in ths 
country have been 
tree of the fix, as 
far as anybody 
knows — footbail 
just by sheer luck. 
if indeed it has 
been completely 
clean; hockey because the big men in 
it are twice as tough as anybody else, 
and they know how to slap down the 
gamblers. Hockey has expelled players 
for betting on themselves. But that is 
professional hockey, and the so-called 
amateur variety is another thing. 1 
don’t even say that amateur hockey is 
open to a fix. All I say is that a junior 
hockey player shouldn't have dinner, 
anytime, with a gambler, and_ there 
should be someone to see that he 
doesn’t. There also should be some- 
one to see that football doesn’t have 
to stay clean by sheer luck forever. 


RET 
GTCL 


OKHFDSB 
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Do your eyes need help? 


CCORDING to recent estimates, one 
A out of every five children of school 
age has faulty vision. Among adults 
over 40, two out of every three have 
visual defects. 

To help maintain good vision 
throughout life and protect general 
health, doctors recommend that every- 
yne follow the safeguards below. 


The child’s eyes... 


Faulty visual habits are often form- 
ed during childhood which may lead 
to defects in later years when correc- 
tion may be more difficult. 

A child’s eyes should be examined 
at age three or four, again before en- 
tering school and after starting to read 
even though no signs of eye trouble 





are evident. 

There are many common diseases 

that affect the eyes of children. Most 
of them are mild—but some may be 
serious. Both may start in the same 
way—with redness, flow of tears, 
blinking, squinting, or scowling, ac- 
companied by little or no pain. So, if 
these or other signs of eye trouble ap- 
pear, it is wise to see a doctor. 
\ Specialists caution against delay in 
the use of glasses if a child needs them. 
Glasses generally help the child to im- 
prove his vision, or overcome other 
eye defects—often within a relatively 
short time. 


The adult's eyes... 

After age 40, periodic examinations 
of the eyes are especially important. 
They provide a double safeguard. First, 
by discovering defects and diseases of 


the eye itself. Second, by helping to 
detect conditions such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and hardening of 
the arteries which often reveal them- 
selves by changes in the eyes. 

Fortunately, more can be done to- 
day than ever before to check or cure 
some of the more serious eye condi- 
tions—thanks to new drugs and im- 
proved surgical techniques. 

Three common eye defects—near- 
sightedness, farsightedness, and astig- 
matism—can usually be corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Only an eye 
specialist is qualified to prescribe 
glasses or other special eye treatments. 

Under proper medical care, most of 
the threats to good vision can be cor- 
rected or cured so that the eyes may 
be used efficiently throughout life. 


To help keep the eyes In good 
condition: 


1. Read with a clear, good light falling 
from above and behind you. 

2. Rest your eyes at frequent inter- 

; 2 1 

vals when reading or doing close work. 
3. Except for easily removable parti- 
cles, trust only to expert help for re- 
moving a foreign body from the eye. 

4. Be alert to the warnings of eye 
trouble—headaches, blurred vision, 
eye fatigue, inflammation of the eyes 
or lids, spots before the eyes and col- 
ored halos around lights. 

5. Use eve safety devices exactly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

6. Have your eyes examined regularly 
by an eye specialist. 
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BANK-SCHOONERS passing in harbor 


DOWN TO THE SEA—BY LENS 


by Lyn Harrington 


DOWN Nova Scotia, the name 
MacAskill is sure to mean one of two 
things. It mav refer to the Cape Breton 


giant, Who died in 1865. More likely 


it refers to that other Cape Breton 
MacAskill not related, but a giant 
among Canadian photographers, and 
dean Of Marine portraitists 


Wallace R. MacAskill has exhibited 
photogray 


the civiliz- 
had photo- 


Ms 1 a parts of 
ed world. One vear he 

graphs accepted in 74 salon showings 
His pictures have 
‘Best Pictures of the Year” in many 


been compiled into 


countries, including Japan 

Yet the remarkable 
MacAskill’s work is the narrow range 
he has permitted himself, and in which 


he has nevertheless been commercially 


thing about 


successful. He limited himself to sail- 
ing and fishing vessels, and rarely, a 


tramp coaster. He ignores the freight- 


This is 


ers, the liners, the submarines and 


aircraft carriers that daily 


front door. 


pass his 


Instead, he concentrated on the 
shoreline of Nova Scotia, particularly 
the picturesque little fishing coves and 
dramatic rocks. He knows intimately 
the life of the fisherfolk, sees the light 
and shadows on dirty tramp steamers 
in port, the gracetul lines of racing 
hulls. “The sea, the sea, the open sea” 
is a first love, with the shoreline large- 
ly a decorative touch to frame a sea- 


scape. 


From Boxes Up 


Wally MacAskill started off with a 
box camera at the age of 14. It was 
a gift from a summer visitor, and 
worth $1.50. Before he was 16, he had 
his own photographic studio in the 
hamlet of St. Peter’s, at the soutk of 





one of the photographer's best, collected in new book ‘‘Lure of the Sea."’ 


Cape Breton Island. He was doing all 
right, too, recording the seamy fea- 
tures and jutting 
sturdy Scots around. He followed this 
with a short course in New York, then 
established himself in Halifax. 


evebrows of the 


He has been fortunate in that the 
three loves of his life are bound up 
tight together—home, | sailing and 
photography. Sailing is his hobby, yet 
it is also a way of life to him, whether 
cruising or racing from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, where he has been 
Commodore. His witty brown-haired 
wite, Elva, often him, 
works beside him at the 
studio on Barrington Street. His home, 
perched halfway down a cliff, looks 
out over Halifax Harbor, has upper 
and lower decks, bunk beds and a 
Stateroom papered with ship scenes. 
And his photography 


“crews” for 


and also 


is exclusively 





















































of the sea. 
His book “Out of Halifax,” a go}, 
lection of 99 first-class phot “raphs 
came out in 1936, in a limited edition, 
It sold at $15 and was gone 
than three months. You'd have 
$40 for a second-hand copy n 
you could find one for sale. 
Less spectacular was “Sc 
Bluenose” for which he supplicd the 
photographic illustrations. But the 
ship itself will contiflue to Sold q 
cherished spot in MacAskill’s heart 
MacAskill loves a ship, like any 
Nova Scotian, but more than most 
He followed the career of “Blucnose” 
from building until she left No 
tia. Some of his most spectacul 
were taken from her deck, 
heeled in the breeze or creamed 
“with a bone in her teeth”. His photo- 
graphs of the pride of Lunenberg 
were used in the designs on the Cana- 
dian 10-cent piece, and on a 50-cent 
stamp. 
All his work has sold as individua 
prints, not as photospreads. Some ot 
the perennially-popular photo raphs 
have been printed at least a thousand 
times, contact prints tO map-size 
Haligonians leaving home want a pic- 
ture of Northwest Arm to 
them of the scene of youthfu 
ures. Tourists to Cape Breton and 
Peggy's Cove want souvenirs of thei 
Visit. 
MacAskill’s is no Sunday afternoon 
snapshooting, but plain hard work 
“You can learn portrait work ina 
school or studio,” he says in a quiet 
voice that holds a touch of the Gaelic 
“so it gets to be routine and automatic 
But getting sea pictures, vou have to 
wait until you get the light right, wait 
until you get the boat paused in her 
heaving. On slippery rocks you have 
to know the sea. Otherwise, it could 
be dangerous if you got caught in the 
backwash of a wave.” 
MacAskill’s dark-stained fingers in- 
dicate the same gripe that photogra- 
phers around the world all 
“Can't get good darkroom help 
brown chemical stains are there 
stay, and proot positive that he sees 
each print through to the end. As far 
as that goes, any good photog ipher 
would hesitate to let alien hands touch 
those valuable negatives. 
They are the cream of halt 
tury’s photographing. Many ol 
just couldn't be made today, ! 
subjects have gone to Davy 
locker. The square-rigged ships | 
out of Halifax Harbor on a dark 
sun and cloud, are hull down torevel 
But they live on in the framed \ac- 
Askill prints which grace living rooms 


nN less 


to pay 


wif 


YONer 


KNOW 


he 
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WALLACE MacASKILL, veteran 
rapher, has exhibited all over the 
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FINLAND's independence is symbolized in ‘‘Tech Town’ outside Helsinki, 


student-constructed and publicly financed. This summer, eight 


Canadian students participated in the work, among them Bill Wilson (second from r.), Jim da Costa (behind centre figure), John Digby (r.) 


STUDENTPOWER MIRACLE 





FINLAND'S NOT LOOKING BACKWARDS 


by Nicholas Ignatieff 


FINI AND is by far the most hopeful thing that 
is happening in the world today. I am sure that 
ls true partly because of the amazing achievements 


ol Finns themselves, who have shown great 
sense. imagination and courage under stress, and 


part). because only in Finland can one detect any 
hop: ‘ul signs as to long-range Soviet intentions 
exprossed in actions rather than words. 

\ over Finland the Finns are building — in 
thei: own way—unhurriedly and with due delib- 
erat. -n, but with magnificent ambition. For 
whe: one stops to realize that Finland is not, and 
nev. can be, a wealthy country and lacks prac- 
lca’ all resources but forests, a little water power 
and ome indifferent soil, the scope of Finnish 
ach. \ements and plans staggers the imagination. 
l' s one such project which led eight Canadian 

Uni rsity students,* my wife and myself to sail 
for ‘inland last May. The project is worth de- 
seri ng for it is typical of modern Finland and 
Sin itself an object lesson for Canadians. 
“Jim da Costa, Osgoode Hall; John Digby, Medicine: 
Jack \iray, University College; Bill Harris, Trinity; Frank 
Jenni res, Emmanuel College; Elmer Sopha, Law; Don 
Wils Ontario Agricultural College; Bill Wilson. 


In the autumn of 1950 a Finnish student choi 
visited Toronto as part of their tour of Canada 
and the U.S. At the University of Toronto what 
appealed to us was not only their magnificent 
singing but the ultimate purpose of their tour. 
These were students of Finland’s Institute of 
Technology advertising their all-student project ot 
building a “student town” near Helsinki and try- 
ing to raise some $5 million which this project 
would cost. Knowing something of the difficulty 
which Canadian Universities have met in their 
campaigns for raising building funds since the 
war, | was immediately interested in this attempt 
by a group of students to launch an ambitious 
project. So there and then the possibility was 
discussed of some Canadian students joining the 
Finns during the summer months to help with this 
project. The Finnish students were enthusiastic 
in their response and most generous in their assis- 
tance to make the plan economically possible. 

As a result, ten of us from the University of 
Toronto sailed for Helsinki at the end of Mav 
and spent two months living and working with 
Finns and finally travelling through Finland to 
the North-West corner of Lapland—in Canadian 


terms to a point North of Aklavik—where even 
at the end of July night is still as bright as day 

The “student town” project proved far bigger 
and more ambitious than we had anticipated. 
Even to our large-scale way of thinking it is a 
tremendous undertaking. Before the war the 
Finns planned to move the Institute of Tech- 
nology, which embraces all the courses of a faculty 
of Engineering or Applied Science in a Canadian 
University, from its inadequate old site in Hel- 
sinki to the country some six miles away. The 
war postponed the project indefinitely. 


HOWEVER, housing conditions for students in 
Helsinki have been so difficult that the student 
body, which is extremely strong and well or- 
ganized in Finland, obtained permission from the 
authorities to go ahead with that part of the pro- 
ject which was to provide student residence, dining 
and recreational facilities on the understarding 
that the students themselves take full responsibility. 

The challenge was immediately taken up. The 
Government assisted only indirectly—by throwing 
the design of the project open for national com- 
petition. This was won by the famous architect 
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Alto, who completed the long-range project. This 
is to embody not only student and faculty resi 
dences, but all the academic buildings and the 
National research laboratories, which will be asso- 
ciated with the work of the institute when eco- 


‘rmit. The Government also 


Nomiec conditions 





extended to the Student Body the permission to 


+} . rt aT ' Y rane ’ } 
engage in the import of certain rationed goods 
t Lost 
suc s coffee and se rem on the open market 

1] . 1] 

WICeS c e normally termed “blac 

i K \ c le nns Nave eharaeteris 
« ) » SOc use. The “black market ‘ 
Operated o Ww offic consen re benefit 

I 
vf hos ’ kk > Sul OOS Lie 


THE STUDENTS canvassed the support of the 


t 









i Wusn people themselves and DV tar the largest 
WOTLON ¢ e required capital has been ratsed 
5 hi 
\ eros 
c o Wil 
or Wa ep itlons, they did ‘ 
to an ins ‘ Which is state-owned and support 
ed out Of taXvtes in man Wea thier countrie this 
S sSulflele eX\CUS oe private support LO! 





nland one firm donates 





highe c ) 
i tne ) 0 another all the floor- 
ng ther most of the insulation and vet an 
other some of the nails and rooting, etc 
Construction began in 1950 and the first block 
of residences was built out of materials which 
were brought to the site by students themselves 
This ope s referred to by the students as 
‘The Russian reparations to Finland.” for the 
bricks were recovered from the large Soviet Em 
bassvy—one of the few buildings in Helsinki de- 


stroved by Russian bombs 


The buildings presently under construction in 
‘Tech Town” are three residence units designed to 
use 750 students, one athletic and recreational! 

0d ding in athletic field and restaurant Eventu 
some 2.000 students will be housed at this 
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TECH TOWN: Student residence in course of con- 
struction, designed by a young architect, Siren. 





fine site on the peninsuia of a Bactic lagoon. 
Instead of the usual dull corridor system the 
architect incorporated the idea of a small group 
of students living as friends in a self-contained 
apartment. The rooms, which are single or double 
only, are grouped so that four or five rooms open 
out on a common lounge and are provided with a 
kitchenette, showers and toilets and balconies. 
Our particular contribution was the laying of 
the foundation of a Sauna the Finnish steam 
bath—without which no Finnish home or institu- 
tion is complete. It is possible that the Sauna has 
contributed not only to Finnish cleanliness, but 
to their national psychology for the Sauna is 
not for the nervous or hurried temperament 
it Inures One against shock; it induces calm and 
unhurried reflection, of which our civilization 












stands in greater need than ever before. 

The fine response of the Finnish public to the 
appeal of students may be connected wii) Fip. 
land’s gravest problem—the problem «©! wa; 
reparations to Soviet Russia. 

When Finland accepted, as part of the arm; 
tice terms with the Soviet Union, the clause whic} 
required her to pay war reparation in kind \alyeg 





at $300 million U.S. dollars within 6 yc irs. : 
prices prevailing in 1936, it seemed to mony ex. 
perts that Finland was assuming¢an im» ssible 
burden, which she could never meet, an tha; 
therefore, she was signing a deed of pe et 


vassalage to Russia. These reparations 
impossible of fulfilment not only in term 
national income, but also because two-thi 
resented the products of a heavy-metal Str 
which Finland did not even possess. 


THE FINNS, however, are stubborn, and 
recognize the impossible. Since — theil oO! 


existence was inextricably bound to reparations 
and no major assistance was forthcominy fro 
any quarter, the Finns set out to do th DOs 
sible virtually on their own. They created 4 
heavy industry. They built tools, machines. ships 


and they met their reparation payments. \ 
more: they turned. what appeared to he 
tional disaster, into a national advantage. As 
result of Finland’s supreme effort to meet ob 
ligations, she has created a_better-balanc 
technologically more advanced economy t sh 
has ever had, capable of supporting a 
standard of living in the future and they show 
their appreciation to her engineers in a practica 
manner by supporting “Tech Town.” 

Today, instead of indulging in pessimist 
about the likelihood of a third world wa 
iverage Finn will almost certainly make some 
mark to the effect that by next year reparations 
to Soviet Russia will have been paid off and Fin- 
land will be able to breathe more freely 


THE BEAUTIFUL NECESSITY! Beautiful color and 
fine design characterize the new CARNIVAL 
Ware by Soudekiit Lush contrasting colors 
provide a delightful setting for a party -or 
for every day. A complete table service 
available in sets and open stock at fine 


stores across Canada. 
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six YEARS AFTER 


APAN 





IS 


PROSPEROUS 
GAIN 


by Frank Robertson 


Tok 
THERE IS an unmistakable air of 
prosperity in Japan today, particularly 
in comparison with other Asian coun- 
tries. The people are well-clothed and 
they look healthy and well-fed. More 
homes have been built in Japan since 
the war than in any other country but 
the U.S. Factories this year paid a 
mid-\ear bonus to their workers. 

Although Japan will lose a million 
dollars worth of business a day if the 
Korean war ends, this country’s eco- 
nomic recovery has been so rapid and 
substantial that this loss is not expect- 
ed to cause serious hardship. Since the 
beginning of the Korean war, Japan 
has supplied a wide range of manu- 
factured goods, ranging from trucks 
to sandbags, to the United Nations 
Command, has repaired Allied war 
equipment, and earned further income 
from communications and transporta- 
tion charges. 

Japan will also get its share of the 
$300 million a year expected to be 
spent in Korea by the United Nations 
Korea Reconstruction Agency, in re- 
building the war-shattered peninsula. 
In addition, a part of the equipment 
and zoods needed for ECA ( Marshall 
Plan) projects in Southeast Asia is 
expected to be purchased from Japan. 

Furthermore, the Allied Occupation 


BUMPER TO BUMPER: American cars, 
ness offices in Tokyo. But the city’s 
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army is nOW On a pay-as-you-go basis, 
thus lifting a heavy burden from the 
Japanese economy. All this will help 
offset the loss of income from the 
Korean war, but in any case Japan’s 
economy today is believed sound 
enough—thanks in part to the two 
billion dollars in aid poured in by the 
United States—to stand up to this loss. 

Her foreign trade is improving all 
the time, particularly with Southeast 
Asia, to which she has been selling 
textiles, iron and steel products, ma- 
chinery, chemicals and non-ferrous 
metals. 

Production costs in Japan are high, 
largely because Chinese coking-coal 
and ores are no longer available, and 
coal imported from the U.S. costs 
almost three times as much. But, for- 
tunately for Japan, greatly increased 
production costs have been offset by 
world demand. Australia, for example, 
is buying all the Japanese steel it can 
get, Argentina is another important 
customer 

Statistics recently released by the 
Japanese Government show that agri- 
cultural, mining and forestry produc- 
tion for the past fiscal vear reached 
the level of the 1934-36 base vears, 
thus beating by one vear the target 
date set by the Occupation’s economic 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 


most of them new, parked outside busi- 
six million people own only 40,000 cars. 


—Photos by Tsuguichi Koyangi for Internationa 
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TOKYO REBUILDS: Nearly 100 such con- 
crete buildings, some a block square, are 
going up at present. Scene is the Ginza. 


TEXTILE COMEBACK lags behind other 
industries, but amply supplies the home 
market. Below: a department store window. 
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GINZA‘S neon lights rival Broad- 
way’s, os prosperity revives sight 
spots, like ‘‘The Show-Boat’’ above 


RUSH HOUR in downtown Tokyo 
below), once again a bustling me- 
tropolis, with war scars hard to find 
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BIGGER WAR LOOMS IN KOREA 


by Willson Woodside 


FROM ALL INDICATIONS, if or 
when the truce talks are finally called 
off in Korea the war there is going to 
be a bigger and wider one than before. 
During the nearly three months since 
Commissar Malik cried “Peace” the 
enemy has been busy night and day 
reinforcing his striking power, while 
our forces have been as busy strength- 
ening their defences. 

As far back as last May it became 
clear that we didn’t plan to push, much 
rther north than the favorable posi- 





tion we had taken up angle-wise across 
the 38th Parallel. We hoped to con- 
vince the Chinese Communist leaders 
that no expenditure of their man- 
power, however profligate, could drive 
us from this position. During the lull 
in the fighting we have been constantly 
1 ; depth—and 
idding to the firepower which last 


fortifving this line—in 


spring took such a terrible toll of the 
enem\ 

[hese defences may soon be grimly 
tested, if the Communist preparations 
reported. They 


ire being correctly 





mack in Christian Science Monitor 


DECISION DUE 








la\ mw. according to General Van 
Fleet. some 40 divisions of 7.000 men 
ach in the line and 30 divisions in 
eserve. The extent of their supply 
l-up can be judged from a truck 
1) recent weeks estimated 
es tl normal needs. For 
first time since the Chinese entered 
Korea, they have artillerv in quantity 

d even wastefulls 
Panks \ en spotted moving up 
d e enemy lines. The North 
kK Ss were well supplied with So 
ks last summer, but the Chinese 
er had them. Now it is re 
h l@ newly arrived tanks 
ma 1 by “Caucasian” troops, of 
‘ G Ridgway savs “large 
I e already reached the 
vh we sull await confirma- 
Foreign Minister of Lower 

( 

[} tern Caucasian” could with 
have been used by Ridg 
\ s duyuarters to avoid the in- 
vidious. distinction between “white” 
and “yellow” men, or just the sheer 
contusion of references to “white 


Reds” and “yellow Reds”, and per- 
haps in time “brown Reds” and “black 
Reds.” But it seems also to be used to 
indicate that while we know. that 
white Communist troops have arrived 
in Korea, we don’t know, or won't 
say, whether these are all from the 
European satellites or include “volun- 
teers” or units from the Soviet Army. 

There was a report late last winter, 
when the Chinese were first stalled in 
Korea, of the recruiting in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany of 
technicians tor tank and air force duty 
in Korea. It always seemed that, aside 
from the important question of their 
skills, the Kremlin was bound to 
answer the rally of the United Nations 
in Korea by presenting a “Potemkin” 
United Nations force of the Soviet 
world. 

It seems, therefore, that the Com- 
munist enemy is about to step up the 
scale of his effort in Korea by another 
big notch. His first big increase was 
in| manpower, when the Chinese 
hordes were thrown in to succor the 
beaten North Koreans, last fall. This 
increase is to be mainly in machine- 
power: artillery, tanks, air force with 
radar and truck 


transport 


anti-aircratt, and 
\ new offensive. if it comes as 


many recent prisoners have said it 


would, in late September or early 
October, is bound to be more formid- 
able than the “human sea” attacks 
beaten off with such frightful slaugh- 
ter last spring. But Generals Ridgway 
and Van Fleet have been preparing for 
this contingency, and appear to have 
averted the let-down in the morale of 
our troops on which the enemy almost 
certainly counted as one result of the 
prolonged talk of peace. 

The fighting has slackened during 
the summer, but Ridgway has never 
given up the offensive patrolling and 
jabbing which is a vital part of his 
defensive tactics. And no matter how 
diligently he has had the engineers 
preparing a fortified line, he will never 
let our troops get the idea that all they 
have to do is sit in it and hold on. 

What he has been building is no 





Long in The Minneapolis Tribune 


ALL SOVIET EFFORTS to divide U.S. and 
Britain over the Japanese Treaty and role 
of Communist China in it have proven vain 








“CAUCASIAN TROOPS" are reported by General Ridgway to have ary oe be 
Korea to reinforce the enemy. The term could cover Soviet as well as East 


European satellite ‘‘volunteers."’ 


great Maginot Line of concrete for- 
tresses, but field defences in depth, 
designed to bar the most favorable 
natural approaches to the enemy and 
aid our troops in exacting the maxi- 
mum price tor any loss of ground. 
That there will be such loss of ground 
in case of a big enemy offensive is 
only to be expected. 

The expected appearance of an 
enemy tactical air force, attacking 
our troops in the front line, support- 
ing an enemy offensive, and harrving 
our highway convoys and ports of 
debarkation would be a very great 
change in the war, for our troops and 
supply services, as for the South 
Korean civilians. But it would perhaps 
be not unwelcome to our air force 
people. 

They are confident, from the many 
skirmishes along the Yalu River, that 
our fighters and/or our pilots have a 
clear edge over the Soviet. If the M/G- 
15 is as good a machine or better 
than our F-86, then it is our pilots 
Or our computing gunsight which 
gave us the advantage of a 40-to-1 
score in the April to June clashes. 
(See “The Best Fighter—MIG or 
Sabre?”, SN July 3). 

U.S. Air Force leaders feel that if 
any such edge can be maintained in an 
expanded tighter war in Korea it 
would be the strongest possible warn- 
ing to the Kremlin not to tangle in an 
all-out struggle with Western air pow- 
er. If, on the other hand, the Soviets 
should be able to cut down our advan- 
tage through better planes, better- 
trained pilots, or by copying our gun- 
sight, then our people feel that it is 
as well we should be warned of this. 

They also would very much like to 
see what planes the Soviets would use 
for tactical bombing and _ front-line 
support work, and gain experience 
with Soviet methods in this field, to 
aid our planning in how to meet a 
Soviet air-and-ground attack — in 
Europe. 

Apart from the challenge of men 
and machines, which we face with 
confidence, there is the ominous pos- 
sibility of the air war spreading. The 
only way it could be confined to the 


Shown is a Soviet guard company in Vienna, 


Korean Peninsula would be for both 
sides to make their armed sorties only 
trom Korean bases. If the Soviets 
tempt to fight from the “pri eged 
sanctuary” of Manchurian bases 
can be taken as almost certain that we 
will set aside the hesitation of last 
spring and attack those bases. And 
if we attack Manchurian bases the 
Soviets may retaliate by attacking UN 
Japan, which have bee 
equally a privileged sanctuary 


bases in 


Then we attack the Siberian bases 
which back up the Manchurian bases 
they attack the great U.S nbe 
base on Okinawa and send sub 
Marines against our supply ships and 
aircraft-carriers, and we attack the 
sub bases at Viadivostok and Port 
Arthur Well, that’s the 


could go, right on into World War Ill 

The best safeguard against such « 
chain reaction is that both sides have 
their eyes open to its possibilit 
have shown fairly convincing 
they are anxious to avoid it 
looked all along as though the Soviets 
were being careful not to commit the 
forces of the USSR formally to this 
struggle. If any of their = militar) 
advisers or fighter pilots have deen 








—Manning in The Phoenix 


“THE ROPE TRICK”: Nehru’s attitu 
wards the Japanese Treaty has aga 
fled and angered many leaders of th: 


mis 








ast 














by our side in Korea, noth- 


captu! : 2 E 
ing has been published. about it. If 
some their personnel are now to be 
used e openly, we can expect that 


this «|| be under every manner of 


camow age. They will be “volunteers”, 
or the. will be part of an “internation- 


al br ade” sent by the “People’s 
Demo. «icies” to fight against “im- 
perial +.” The one thing they won't 
he is {ficial members of the USSR 
Arme. Forces fighting against the 
U.S med Forces. 

Ne. ‘theless it is to be noted that 
the S. iets are prepared to take con- 


sidera ic risks in the possible spread- 
ing of se war, and considerable efforts 
in rai ug reinforcements and supply- 
ing ¢ pment, in order to keep im- 


yort U.S. forces tied down in the 
Far } st. and to keep the Chinese at 
war \ ‘h the U.S. and more and more 
depen ‘ent on the Soviet Union. It re- 


mains | highly dangerous game. 
IRAN’S ULTIMATUM 
Tel 


SINC! Dr. Mossadegh failed twice to 
, varliamentary quorum for his 
‘ ltimatum against Britain and 
Brit il technicians, Teheran has 
even more bewildered city 


C 


th iow usual. 
| Government attempted _ its 
ethods of “persuasion”. But 
wds of demonstrators inside 
side the Majlis on this morn- 
lot seem particularly formid- 
eV cheered government figures 
ultory way but could scarcely 
uck terror into the most timid 
What will happen next? There ts a 
t for this anti-Mossadegh 
nism. Last time it happened 
Dr. Mossadegh threatened that he 
unable to guarantee public 
niess the Majlis came to heel 
inted him the vote of confi- 
required. He may do this 
ndeed, it is contidently believ- 


vill try it 
| is the most likely course of 
eve and will presumably be follow- 
ed by the formal handing to the Brit- 
ish of the ultimatum threatening to ex- 


their personnel from Abadan 
they reopen negotiations within 

cht 
It is believed by some circles in 
it n that the Majlis’ action is the 
I ious breach in Dr. Mossadegh’s 
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Ounce for 
ounce the 
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position and that much may now de- 
pend on the Shah, who is still absent 
from Teheran, and who may feel that 
his last chance of intervention has 
arrived. 

But the general feeling here is that 
Dr. Mossadegh is by no means beaten 
yet and that he will not go down with- 
out a violent struggle. Meanwhile, the 
Opposition is mustering its own paid 
demonstrators and the struggle for 
power’ is vigorously engaged behind 
the scenes and on the streets. 

—Philip Toynbee, OFNS 





What’s in her hold? 


EUROPEAN ARMY 
MAKES HEADWAY 


IN INFORMED quarters here it is 
felt with some confidence that a treaty 
for the establishment of a European 
Army can be ready for signature by 
the end of the year. This is the dead- 
line now set for the replacement of 
the German Occupation Statute. The 
Germans, it is believed, will not enter 
the European Army plan unless the 
Occupation Statute is replaced by a 
new contract with the Western powers. 





Pulp and paper is our largest export. 
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But, by the same token, the French 
cannot accept the new contractual 
basis for relations with Germany 
unless and until they are sure of Ger- 
man acceptance of the European 
Army pian. The two must, therefore, 
develop concurrently. 

With this proviso it is believed 
that the way is now almost clear for a 
three-power agreement on the revision 
of the Occupation Statute. Messrs. 
Acheson, Schuman and Morrison 
should be able to agree at Washington 
this month on new instructions to their 





[t accounts for a fifth of our shipments abroad. 


As one third of the income of all Canadians comes 


from foreign trade, every Canadian has a great 


stake in pulp and paper. 


Puce & Pyprr [xpustry of Canapva 


130 MILLS, 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM 


COAST TO COAST 
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High Commissioners at Bonn to open 
definitive negotiations with the Ger- 
mans. For the European Army plan, 


detence, and the French Government, 
having gained its main point, has mov- 
ed a long way trom the rigidities on 


further dispute about the total size of 
the German contribution. It has al- 
ready been agreed that it should be 


on the other hand, the three Ministers which M. Jules Moch 
Minister of Defence) was insisting a 


probably do little more than to 


can | 
give a general blessing to M. Herve 


Alphand’s efforts to work out details. It is now certain 


Vear ago. 


It is now almost certain that such a 






France will 
not insist on limiting the size of the 


limited to one-fifth of the total armies 
of the North Atlantic (including U.S., 
British and Canadian units) stationed 
in Europe. 

[he vexing question about how the 


French 


blessing will be given. The Americans German components to a brigade or European Army components should 
have come so far from theit position “combat team”. The concession has be grouped has been solved already 
of a vear ago they now see the not been made formally as vet, only by a provisional agreement that 
French plan ast ‘st hope of obtain- because the French hope to use it as SHAPE (Eisenhower’s headquarters) 
ing a German contribution to Western a bargaining point. Nor is there any should be responsible for the decision. 









Window posting 


was never So simple / 


the superb new Burroughs Sensimatic 
aetounting machine 


Of course the new multiple-register Burroughs Sensimatic is 
a window posting machine—it’s any accounting machine 
you want it to be, at the turn of the job selector knob! 

More than that, the medium-priced Sensimatic handles every 


} 
job with the same small-machine simplicity . .. the same 


1utoma big-machine efficiency. 
In window posting —no matter what the system —it reduces 
posting Operations Saves employee and customer time 


- Steps up productivity as if pares costs... provides locked 


audit control 


In every accounting operation, the Sensimatic helps, get more 


things done faster —because the Sensimatic has a mechanical 


brain to direct its every function with unerring speed. 


The Sensimatic can help your business produce more, do 
more of the things America needs done. See how .. . call 
your Burroughs office for a demonstration now. Burroughs 


Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 





Here's the source _ 
of Sensimatie Magic ! 


This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical brain —the 
control panel that directs it through any four 
separate accounting operations, in any combi- 
nation. The operator twists a knob—the Sensi- 
matic is ready for any job! Any number of con- 
trol panels can be used in a single machine. 


cS 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 





Moreover, the French Government jg 
now prepared to throw the whole of it 
European forces into the European 
Army. 

The one really serious  bstacle 
which has still to be overcomy jg the 
question of finance. It will be neces. 
sary, first, to agree on a formula }y 
which the contribution of each par- 
ticipating country shall be ; sessed, 
This formula should be in the treaty 
to avoid endless annual arvgiiments 
But this is only the beginning of the 
difficulty. If the participating Cover. 
ments agree on the formula, will the 
Parliaments agree to vote large sums 
of money for an international suthor. 
ity over which they have no control? 

To ask them to do so is to ask them 
to give to an international executive 
authority which they would never give 
to their own national executives. It is 
to avoid this dilemma that the Euro. 
pean Army conference has been devis- 
ing its scheme for a European clected 
assembly to supervise the Eu pean 
defence budget. 


Another problem of a simi kind 
is to provide some authority which 
can answer to the German Parliament 


for the European defence expendi- 
tures. In France and the othe par- 
ticipating countries this will obs ioush 
be the existing Ministries of Detence 
But Germany, according to the pos. 
tulate, is to have no Minist 
Defence. 

In spite of the very considerable 
progress already made towards the 
conception of a “I uropean Defence 
Community” these questions might 
appear insoluble. But nothing is 


soluble if the will to solve it is great 
enough. It may well be that the West's 
need for a German military contribu 
tion, coupled with the growing Amer 
can conviction that this can only be 
accomplished) within a — Europea 
framework, may be enough to provid 
solutions even for these unprecedented 


problems.—OFNS 


B-A APPOINTMENT 





H. T. O'NEILL 


The Directors of The British A: 
can Oil Company Limited, at a B 
Meeting on August 17, appointed Fi 
O'Neill, Treasurer of the Comp 
Mr. O'Neill will continue his pres 
office of Vice President—Finance 
Mr. O'Neill joined British Amer 
in 1949 after serving many years “ 
The Royal Bank of Canada. 
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HIGH POINT of the speeches currently being made by CP correspondent Bill 
back from Korea, is how some Canadian soldiers have realized the 
unhappy position of Korean civilians and how they have organized to help. 


Here CSM Maurice Jutreau of the Royal 22nd Regiment and helpers deliver 
Esupplies, contributed by the troops, to the medical officer of a Korean hospital. 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 





New Brunswick: 


CASE OF SPARTAN SPUDS 


PF THER} 





ec] 
wed 


inno 
Nad ( 
ume 
TIC 


had 


IS at least one silver lining 
sud of gloom that overhangs 
) eastern Canadian potato 


s fall. 


‘pidemic of late blight, spread- 


mid-July from the northern 
id eastward from Ontario, has 
fairly general now in the Mari 


ovinees, 


eans a reduction in the market- 
rop—though just how much ot 


se will not be known until the 
dug. 


sole bright spot is the fact that 


prevalence of the fungus 
s subjecting Canada’s two new 


esistant types of potato—the 
ck” and the 


“Canso”—to an 
tedly severe test under field 
is. And, so far, they are show- 
gn of infection. 

18 years ago that C. F 
then superintendent of the 
: 630-acre Dominion Experi- 
Farm at Fredericton, NB, 
research to produce a potato 
iid be immune to blight. It 
species could be evolved, it 
ave Maritime farmers alone 
of dollars in epidemic years. 
nly blight-free potato known 
vild tuber of Central America 
sized variety. useless as food. 
Fredericton station—at which 
xperimental work for Canada 
ed—imported some, crossed 
ith standard types such as 
Mountains, Irish Cobblers, 
ns. Then began the long pro- 
selective breeding from the 
Gk. 
the Second World War, inter- 
attention was attracted by the 


cement that the NB researchers 


e it. Field tests in certain Mari- 


vastal areas, where blight is a 


hazard three years out of five, 
wn that two newly-developed 


thrive unaffected. 
And the quality was tully equal to 
Green Mountains. 

This was momentous news for Ca- 
nadian farmers—particularly for the 
4,000 in NB, whose crop in good years 


varieties would 


is worth up to $20 million and repre- 
sents from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
nation’s harvest. 

But enough seed could not be made 
immediately available to transform the 
vast fields over night. This year 10,000 
bushels of seed stock were released 
throughout Canada. In NB, 114 tarm- 
ers have a total of 130 acres planted 
in plots ranging in size from a quarter- 
acre to five acres. (NB’s total potato 
cultivation this year is 45,300 acres, 
down 24 per cent from 1950.) 

From the 1951 crop should come 
enough seed to permit Keswick and 
Canso potatoes to enter commercial 
production next year on a limited 
scale. 

Meanwhile, 
10.000 acres pla 
potatoes, a U.S.-originated 
which ‘ 
searchers believe thai their own two 


lanted in “Kennebec” 


Maine growers have 
>} 
Variety 


resists blight. Canadian re- 
t 


types are better. Under extreme labo- 
ratory tests, Keswick and Canso may 
acquire a spot of blight, but it does 
no harm. However, on Kennebec the 
blight can be made to spread 


British Columbia: 


LOCAL QUEENS 


ON A FOGGY morning last week, 
two of the crack passenger liners on 
the BC coast smashed into each other. 
34 miles from Prince Rupert. The 
CPR’s Princess Kathleen, luxury 
cruise liner to Alaska, and the CNR’s 
regular steamer to Prince Rupert, were 
damaged in the smash, but no one was 
hurt. “Ottawa has ordered an official 
investigation and will want to know 


why radar equipment aboard both 
ships didn’t keep them apart. 

The Kathleen and the Rupert are to 
the BC coast what the Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Queen Mary are to At- 
lantic travel—the biggest and the best. 


WARNING 


THE GOVERNMENT apparently has 
inside information trouble is brew- 
ing among the Sons of Freedom Douk- 
hobors in the Kootenay and Okanagan 
areas. Attorney-General Gordon Wis- 
mer asked for more RCMP (which 
now police the province) for those 
areas, promptly got them. Only trou- 
ble so far has been the dynamiting o! 
power lines, briefly cutting power. But 
police apparently are taking no 
chances. 

It could be that the Doukhobors 
who want to move to a spot north ot 
Kamloops, are getting restless at the 
delay Kamloops people don’t want 
them, although a Government advisory 
committee recommends that they go 


~ MANY TONGUES 


FOR YEARS, BC forest operators 
and workers have been fighting a 
gaining campaign to bring safety into 
wood and mill operations. Everywhere 
they turn, employees see signs warn- 
ing them to be careful. 

An accident last week served to re- 
mind them they have a new problem 
in immigrant workers. A Norwegian, 
unale to read the signs or understand 
the language, was hurt in a forest 
accident. 

Now everyone is wondering what 
Translation of satety 
regulations into the languages of the 


to do about it 


newcomers would hardly be enough. 
It’s the dav-to-dav “be careful” cam- 


pa'gn which does the trick. 


Newfoundland: 


AIR HISTORY 


ONCE AGAIN Newfoundland its in 
iviation history. This time the Can- 
berra jet has made a new record non- 


stop east-to-west across the Atlantic 


to Gander. 
The pioneer flight of Alcock and 





—cp 
GAPING HOLE in the port bow of the CPR 
steamer Princess Kathleen, result of a colli- 
sion with the CNR Prince Rupert, is inspect- 
ed and repaired by BC marine engineers 
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Brown on June 14, 1919, took 16% 
hours to make the hop from St. John’s 
to Clifton, Ireland. Hawker and 
Grieve had started on May 18: they 
were picked up off the Orkneys by the 
Norwegian ship Mary. 

First westward crossing of Atlantic 
by U.S. Air Corps fliers from Iceland 
to Labrador was in August 1921 and 
thereafter the parade began. Lind- 
bergh when he made his solo from 
New York to Paris, passed over St. 
John’s. DePinedo flew from T repassey, 
Newfoundland to the Azores in May, 
1927 and Schele and Brock flew from 
Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, to 
Croydon, England in August. Today 
the ultra-modern jet does the more 
difficult east-to-west crossing in four 
hours. 


Quebec: 
DODO-DEAD 


TWELVE MEN gathered together in 
Montreal this Labor Day to prove that 
it is not a necessity on that last long 
week end of the summer to head for 
the open road. They sat down quietly 
in the Central YMCA and started a 
checker tournament. 


Entrants included Professor W. R 


Fraser, the Canadian checker cham- 
pion, and J. D. MacFarlane, the 
Montreal and district titleholder. The 
reason for the tournament was not to 
put titles on the line, but to revive 
interest in checkers. 

The dozen men played valorously 
for several days. Games were won 
and lost in deep silence. Reporters in- 
terested in seeing what might come of 
this attempt to put new life in a dy- 
ing sport tip-toed in at regular inter- 
vals to check on how the resuscitation 
program was proceeding 

But thev were the only outsiders to 
tip-toe into the tournament. So far as 
could be learned checkers, as a mass 
sport, was just as dead when the 
tournament ended as when it started. 


Manitoba: 


MENACE OF 158 


BACK IN 1935 a severe rust epidemic 
cut into wheat vields across the Cana- 
dian prairies. That same fall, 20 years 
of unending research culminated witt 
the licensing of rust resistant Thatcher 
wheat. 


In the spring of 1936 Thatcher seed 


was widely distributed and tor 14 
Vears rust losses were almost neg- 
ligible. hen in 1950 a new rust 


varietv, Known as race 15B, caused 
serious damage to all previously rust 
resistant wheat, including Thatcher. 
Today scientists in the Canadian 
Government laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba are pressing their 


ty ¢ 


vital search for a new type o 


which will be 


wheat 
resistant to all rusts 
including the new scourge 

Preparations to combat ISB were 
begun in 1940 when first reports were 
received of the new rust. Until a new 
tvpe of rust-resistant wheat is devel 
oped western crops will again be in 
the position where a vicious onslaught 
of 15B could ruin millions of bushels, 
slashing at yield and grade in exactly 
the wav it was done before the advent 
of Thatcher. 

The search for a new type of wheat 


breeding material includes testing 
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Only B.O.A.C. offers you all these 


extras—at no extra fare! 

a. Dx e-Decker Stratocruisers .. , ex 

C ve 

2. Lux ower-deck Sky Lounge! 

3. Press 1, soundproofed cabins for 

ut et and comfort! 

4.Co iperitif, courtesy of 

B.O.A.C., tk i full-course complimen- 

tar inner with selected wines! 

5.1 per berths available (at 

Ss ) Wi ’ q 

6. | ne Montreal to Prest- 
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and London. Time-saving connections at 

Lor vith B.E.A. to Paris and the Con- 

t Da service from New York, 
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iiantic—and across the 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through your travel agent or call 

B.O.A4 Montrea Laurentien Hotel. Tel: 
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wheat varieties from all over the 
world, including Australia, China, 
East Africa and India. However, Rus- 
sian material is not included. Any 
wheat seeds acquired from Russia 
have failed to germinate. 

Finding a wheat resistant to 15B is 
not the only problem facing the scien- 
tists. Included in such a variety must 
also be resistance to the stem and leaf 
rusts, as well as such essential agro- 
nomic qualities as milling quality, high 
yield ability, earliness of maturity and 
strong straw. 

To date at least three wheat varieties 
that are resistant to 15B have been 
found. One was a variety known as 
MacMurachy, developed by a Mani- 
toba farmer. 

Iwo other varieties were found in 
Kenya colony, East Africa. They lack 
milling qualities but have the vital 
resistance to 15B. One of these Kenya 
varieties shows promise and work is 
now being concentrated on improving 
it in the University of Manitoba 


laboratorie 


Sf 


THE OPTIMISTS 


WINNIPEG has joined the select list 
of Canadian points which 
television from across the international 
border. 

True the reception in the Manitoba 
capital is far from ideal. In fact, unless 
weather conditions are favorable Win- 


receive 


nipeg’s handtul of TV set owners don't 
receive anything. 

Felecasts are received from Minne 
150 to 200 miles be- 
reception distance, but 
owners report that only a U.S. Gov 
them 


apolis, which is 
yond ideal 
ernment decree stands between 
and fairly regular reception 

\ station at Fargo, North Dakota. 
well within the 250-mile Winnipeg 
reception range, 
the air this vear, 
ment suddenly 
of new outlets. 


was ready 
but the U.S. Govern 
blocked 


to go on 
construction 


But despite the erratic reception. 
set owners believe they have certain 
They have told by 
radio collectors 
don’t have to 
Government 


advantages. been 


Government licence 
that they 


money to 


donate an\ 
because “‘it 
can’t collect for what it can’t trans- 
mit.” 


—cP 


ROYAL SKIPPER: Capt. B. B. Grant, master 
of the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of 
France, will retire Oct. 12 after his ship 
brings Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh to Canada. He is RN veteran. 


Saskatchewan: 


COMPLETE DATA 


A 30-YEAR project covering the soil 
of Saskatchewan has just been com- 
pleted. It is known as Report No. 13 
and it brings to more than 70 million 
acres the area tor which soil surveys 
have been made and for which maps 
are available. Saskatchewan is thus 
the first province in Canada to have 
such a survey completed and the Pro- 
vincial Government now intends to 
carry on y work in the 
area of the north until complete data 


survey forest 
is available for all lands up to the pre 
Cambrian shield 

The work was begun im 1921 by 
Roy head ol the 
soils department. It has 
Protessors A. H 


H. Edmunds as well as by 


Protessoi Hansen. 
Universit) 
been carried on by 
Joel and | 
federal and provincial assistants 


First purpose of the survey was to 


classify soils scientifically and show 
their distribution. It provides a scien- 
tific inventory of soil resources and 


gives a basis for farmers in such prob 


lems as fertility and use of fertilizers 





and likelihood of erosion. 


serves as a base for adminis 


It als 


I ation in 


deciding on land use and it \y inygj,, 


able to highway officials in 
and building new roads. 


THE HOT s 


DR. H. F. MORROW, C| 
logist of the Resources Depa 
Saskatchewan, thinks ther 
doubt that the Province is d 
become the greatest uraniun 
ing area in the world. Large- 
duction is only two years aw 
recently. Much of the 195! 
tory program has already b 
pleted. 

Apart from the plans for 
ing Uranium City to serve th 
lodge field, it is reported reli 
around Spreckley Lake, to t! 
Goldfields, some really rc 
uranium finds have been d 


Plannin 
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he Sald 
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ALL HAPPY BUT- 


SASKATCHEWAN in early 
ber bore little resemblanc 
usual early fall appearance 
of brown prairies, grass wa 
than often in early spring at 
were full of water. Hundreds 
resembled the spring thaw as 
dotted the countryside and 
places swathed w heat lay it 
But by Sept. 6 there had 

or no frost and the wheat 

pretty well immune to this d 


After the wettest August in 


it looked as if all the farm 
was dry weather to reap th 
crop in Saskatchewan history 
350 million bushels of whe 
might well be worth $700 n 
next spring. Farmers had few 
this | and the business! 
smiling. It looked like a nic 

except the whi 
gentry who tried ineffectual 


vear 
evervone 
pace with rising living costs 


@ For the first time since 

katchewan this vear has no e! 
fodder policy. This was a ret 
the heavy grain and fodder « 
in prospect in the grain-grow 


ince. 
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* A recent, independent survey of hats worn by Canadian airline 
passengers at Canada’s major airports showed that Stetson led the 
next brand many times over. At Edmonton it was nearly 4 to L. 














more people wear 


STETSON HATS 


than any other brand 


Cosmopolitan travellers choose Stetson hats, because 
Stetson style, quality, and all those other things which 


represent value are standouts any place. 
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NATIONAL HAT WEEK: OCT. 


os 
| Owart Travellers prove...” 


(You'll be smart in the Stetson Wanderer $159 
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13-20 INCLUSIVE 
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Other Stetson 
hats from $8.95 






EDMONTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT...WHERE STETSONS LED THE NEXT BRAND, ALMOST 4 to 1 
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hat aliens are being smug- 
Windsor across the Detroit 
the U.S. are recurrent. No 
e goes On, more in certain 
an. others. Difficulty is to 
smugglers. 
utburst was by Senator Her- 
inor in Washington, who as- 
idsor is the assembly point 
traffic. Senator Pat McCar- 
more than 5,000,000 aliens 
U.S. illegally, though he 
Mexican as well as the 
borders. 
dsor authority will deny the 
of some smuggling. They 
easy it is to do, in the dark 
ht, across the narrow river. 
know times are propitious 
ctive customers. As the U.S. 
ct on its immigration quotas, 
for certain European coun- 
long waiting lists, there is a 
mptation for some to try to 
‘| entry to Canada, then con- 


tind a way across the border. 


of the charges, and rumors, 


have referred to Sicilians. 
estion is some of the Sicilian 


who found it too hot in their 


ind, have used this route to 
troit. Arrests have been made 
Sicilians in Detroit, found to 
ut proper admittance papers. 
e, except perhaps some U.S. 
suspects the traffic across 


the Detroit river is very heavy, cer- 


tainly no 


t as heavy as the bad, bold 
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smugglin 
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OPEN A SPECIAL 


CF 
HONOR STUDENT: W. Ross MacDonald, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, left, 
receives a medal from Lt.-Gov. Gaspard 
Fauteux of Quebec, for his efforts to learn 
French in order to facilitate his control of 
the House. The medal was awarded by 
Laval University after a summer course. 


THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 
The Rt. Rev. WALTER FOSTER Bar- 
FOOT, Bishop of Edmonton, is the new 
Primate of the Church of England in 
Canada. He was chosen by the Elec- 
toral College of the Church in Vic- 
toria, BC. He will take the title of 
Archbishop of Edmonton. He is a 
native of Collingwood, Ont. 





The Most Rev. Puitip F. Pocock, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Saskatoon, 
has been elevated to archbishop and 
appointed to the archdiocese of Win- 


‘“*VACATION’’ 


nipeg, succeeding the late Archbishop 
G. Murray. 

Group Captain Ropert S. Turn- 
BULL, 33, of Winnipeg has been named 
Director of Personnel Administration 
in the RCAF. 

Group Captain P. A. GILCcuHrRisT, 
+1, of Weyburn, Sask., is the RCAF’s 
new Director of Reserve Manning. 


DEATHS 


Livet.-Cot. LAUGHLIN MacLeop 
HuGues, 61, former Commandant of 
the Kingston (Ont.) Military Depot: 
in Kingston. 

Dr. W. A. CARROTHERS, 62, head of 
BC’s Public Utilities Commission for 
12 years and former Professor of 
Economics at the Universities of Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia; in 
Victoria. 

ALLAN BRADSHAW Warp, 60, To- 
ronto Customs Officer for 40 years; 
in Toronto, of coronary thrombosis. 

Dr. CHARLES BUCKINGHAM SHUT- 
rLEWORTH, FRCS, 81, noted Toronto 
surgeon; in Toronto Genera: Hospital, 
after a short illness. 

CaNon T. E. Rowe, founder of the 
Canadian Guild of Health of the 
Anglican Church; in Victoria. 

Dr. THOMAS DICKSON ARCHIBALD, 
74, member of an old Nova Scotian 
family and well-known Toronto phy- 
sician for over 50 years; in Toronto. 

Mrs. NELLIE MCCLUNG, 77, noted 
champion of women’s rights and lead- 
ing Canadian writer; in Victoria. A 
native of Chatsworth, Ont., she was 
one of the first women to win a seat 
in the Alberta Legislature and the 
first women member of the CBC 
Board of Governors. 


earmarked ‘For Holidays Only”. 
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LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





for Happy Holidays 


Be sure to obtain every one of your 
Irish transportation requirements 
BEFORE you leave. You'll save — 
AND enjoy “every mile through the 
Emerald Isle’. 


RAIL OR ROAD TRANSPORTATION 
everywhere in Ireland ...Reserva- 
tions on express trains. 


DELIGHTFUL MOTOR COACH TOURS 
— six, nine and eleven-day trips, 
all-inclusive and inexpensive, cov- 
ering Ireland's famed scenic and 
historic treasures. 


STEAMER SERVICES between Ireland 
and Britain...Cabin reservations. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at 6 C.1L.E. 
Hotels. 





Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS 
6-Day motor tour of the Irish Republic, 
including transportation, meals, 
hotels, tips, only $48.36. 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. J-71 at 
any Irish Railways office. 
Irish Railways Office 
69 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


COoRAS 


IOMPAIR ; 
Ua ae) 
3 IREANN Perr lame Alu Lib 





Now is the time to start planning for next year’s 
holiday. Decide what you would really like to 
do next summer, how much it will cost—then 


opena special savings account at the Royal Bank 


Lay aside 


whatever you can afford every pay day and watch 
your vacation fund grow. It’s a grand feeling to 


have cash all ready when holidays roll around. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT ANY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL BANK 
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“It’s the one 


SURE WAY 
OF SAVING 


I have 


Before I was married I 
am afraid I didn’t 
realize the importance 
of regular saving. I had 
a vague idea I’d be 
lucky in real estate or 
some other investment. 


After we were married I 

woke up to the fact that a 

man with my responsibilities 

must keep an eye on the 
future. 





¢ I was making good money 

Za 
but we were spending all I made 
until I got the Mutual Life policy. 


The money I put into it is ours and always will be ours. 
It'll grow too, steadily and surely. It’s the one sure way 
of saving we have.” 


“AND IT’S THE BEST 
PROTECTION we have 


I’m no expert on life insurance. All I 
know is the face value of our 
Mutual Life policy is a far bigger 
amount than what we will ever put 
into it. And —let’s be realistic 

— can you think of a better 

ushion for us to fall 


nut 
anytl 


back on if 
1ing should happen to my husband 2?” 


Everybody NEEDS Life Insurance 
Everybody can afford it 








LONDON LETTER 





TORIES REGAIN CONFIDENCE 


by Philip Vernon 


London. 

WHENEVER politics are discussed in 
Britain today it is the Conservative 
Party—its chances of being returned 
to power at the next election, its policy 
once it is returned, and the men to 
whom it will entrust the most impor- 
tant offices of state—which excites 
the most interest. This is not surpris- 
ing, because it is now generally admit- 
ted by disinterested observers that the 
Conservative Party will win the next 
election, perhaps with a surprisingly 
large majority. 

There are three reasons why a Con- 
servative victory is now almost taken 
for granted. The latest Gallup Poll 
shows that the Conservatives are again 
increasing their lead over the Labor 
Party. This is a fact of considerable 
significance. It is no unusual thing for 
a government to lose support in the 
Winter months—as the Labor Govern- 
ment did last winter—when food and 
fuel are scarce and life generally is un- 
comfortable. But it is unusual for a 
government to lose support in the 
summer months. 

Moreover, the Gallup figures are 
confirmed by one’s own observations. 
There can be no doubt that the mood 
of the country—or, to put it more pre- 
cisely, the mood of the middle voters 
who decide a general election—is now 
hostile to the Labor Party. There is a 
widespread teeling that the Labor 
Government has exhausted its capacity 
for imaginative and — constructive 
Statesmanship. It is stale—and to the 
middle voter, who is not interested in 
party doctrines, this is a sin which 
cannot be forgiven. 


Pendulum Is Swinging 


The third reason for believing that 
a Conservative victory is all but a 
certainty is that the swing of the pen- 
dulum is still a fact in British political 
life; and once it starts to swing, it 
does not turn back before the swing 
is completed. British political history 
of the last 80 years, during which the 
conditions of modern party govern- 
ment have prevailed, shows that a 
left-wing government, however large 
its original majority, rarely survives 
more than one election. Labor just 
survived in 1950. It would be a politi- 
cal miracle if it succeeded in surviving 
the next appeal to the country. 

The Conservatives then have every 
right to feel confident that they will 
be returned at the next election; but 
it is a thought which has chastened 
them. They have not really recovered 
trom their defeat of 1945. They still 
feel psychologically on the defensive. 
They still feel that they are not trusted 
by the electorate. They still suffer 
from a sense of guilt and sin, and 
spend much of their time protesting 
that they are as virtuous as their op- 
ponents. 

This was the main reason why the 
speech of Mr. David Eccles, one of 
the younger Conservative MP’s, on 
Conservative policy created such an 
impression. There was nothing very 






















































original in his speech. He merely 1; 
to define a modern Consery :tive 4; 
his role in terms which Bal.\win, ». 
shrewdest of Conservative leader 
might have used 20 or 30 vears 4 
Yet the speech has been rea: and 
read by Conservatives, discussed gq) 
discussed yet again in newsp.:pers sid 
political journals of all political pe. 
suasion, and has even uplifted some o 
the most experienced and hard-bity, 
of the Conservative leaders 
What is the explanation? Sur 
is that Mr. Eccles has succeeded 
giving back to the Conservative Par 
most of the confidence in itself whic: 
it lost in 1945. He drew a picture o 
the modern Conservative as person 


Moe 


ELECTION DECISION will be Mr. Attlee 


alone. Vote is still awaited for Octobe 


who exists in his own right, and 

just as a pale shadow of a Socialis 
He has re-asserted the Conservative 
role in history—a positive role, 

just a negative resistance to another 
creed. He has wiped away the sens 
of guilt which has persisted since 1949 
and told the Conservatives they hase 


a right and duty to govern id th 
they need make no excuses to tie ele 


tors for claiming that right. 

Any intelligent Conservatiy. mis 
have said what Mr. Eccles said. ? 
he happened to make his specch 
when the Conservative Party wis Wa 
ing to be told these things. Th. el 
is likely to be more than a tempor 
revival of the Party’s spirits 1Y 
the Conservatives were so ulcerla 
of victory that they produced a f! 
gram which in most important | espec> 
was only a milder edition of the Lad 
manifesto, and it has always been pi 
sible that they would do just te sat 
, Phat posstt 





at the next election. 
Is now remote. 

The Conservatives are muc) mor 
likely at the coming election to resem 
distinctively Conservative—at «1 ral 
to the people a program \ ch 
clearly their own. If they do not, > 
will not be Mr. Eccles’s fault— OFS 
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U.S. AFFAIRS 


“FANTASTIC” 


by Willson Woodside 


two DAYS AFTER President Tru- 
man ©id spoken in San Francisco of 
“fant.stic’ new American weapons 
which could “wipe out civilization”, a 
senat.s burst out of a sub-committee 
in Washington which had just ap- 
proprated five billion dollars for 
these oew weapons, to tell the press 


just ough to set off an_ intense 
guessing game. 


H is what Senator Milton Young 
had |) say. The weapons—appatently 
plur “are not atomic.” They are 
“something new and different.” They 
are /pparently not connected with 
erm warfare, as they are termed 
‘ever, more startling” than that. They 
ire w and terrible and just beyond 
imagination.” They are “more devas- 
tating than improved atomic bombs or 
atomic warheads, and they could be 
delivered anywhere.” “They certainly 
would be a deterrent to any possible 


foe 


img any possible new weapons 


they have 


If This Be Secrecy 


This was all the senator, who said 
he had been pled8ed to “secrecy,” felt 
able to tell. Since he seemed to feel 
that he was still keeping the secret, 
and since he and his fellow-senators 
on the sub-committee, who have been 
talking economy lately, had readily 
agreed tO appropriate an additional 
five billions for the new weapons, they 
must have been told a little more by 
the Defence Department experts. 

[he senator said that the weapons 
were “not atomic.” He could, of 
mistakenly think that the 
Hydrogen Bomb is not an atomic 
bomb; the whole affair may only 
mean that the military authorities 
have reported that the H-bomb has 
been proven feasible by the latest 
Eniwetok tests, and they need the 
money to go ahead with it. 

But the senator said that the 
weapons were “new and different” 
and “just beyond imagination.” And, 
itter a year’s discussion, our age ap- 
pears to have assimilated the idea of 
the H-bomb, which would hardly be 
described in know-all Washington in 


cour ve 


these terms today. Besides, the five 
bi S were appropriated for addi- 
tor ilr power, divided between the 


—tLong in The Minneapolis Tribune 


QUESTION: “Is Mr. Truman Going to Run?”’ 


Whatever your cooling need may be- 
and whether it is refrigeration or air con- 
ditioning 
curity that Frigidaire equipment gives 
you. Its a two-fold security. For Frigi- 
daire protects your business, by assuring 
you not only of correct: temperatures. 
but proper hugnidity and air circulation 


profits because its correct specification 
gives you low operating cost and its 


@ Freezer rooms 
e@ Bottle storage rooms and dispensers 
@ Salad counters 
e@ Water coolers 


NEW WEAPONS 


air force and navy, and not for re- 
search or weapon production. 

The same_ considerations would 
also seem to rule out the atomic sub- 


marine and the atomic plane, which 






Frigidaire Refrigeration 


helps the 


have already been much discussed 
and publicly ordered into production. 
Also, these are armaments which de- 
liver other weapons, and the new 
and secret weapons are spoken of as 
something “that can be 
anywhere” 


delivered 
with a clear implication 
that this delivery is by plane. 

Germ wartare is specifically ruled 
out, and fire was used with such ter- 
rible results in Germany and Japan 
in the last war that a new form of it 
would hardly justify the description 


Cle 


NIAGARA PARKS COMMISSION 


maintain its 


high standard of hospitality 


Millions of Visitors from many lands haye praised the fine facilities 
provided by the Niagara Parks Commi-sion for those who come to 
see the great scemie wonders of the Niagara district. 

An important part of these facilities is the string of fine eating 


places along the scenic route. And Frigidaire is proud to have been 
establishments. This equipment was sold and installed by 
Widdicombe & Son. St. Catharines. Ont. 


Give your establishment the benefit of 
Frigidaire’s sure protection and economical operation 


you will appreciate the se- 


well. And Frigidaire protects your 


Typical Frigidaire Equipment Serving N.P.C. Restaurants 


ATT CTS 


Products of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario 





General Motors’ dependability gives 
you minimum upkeep expense. Ask 
your Frigidaire Commercial Refrigera- 
tion Dealer about Frigidaire equipment 
for vour needs. He offers a free Refrig- 
eration Security Analysis which you will 


find exceptionally interesting. It reveals 


coupon, 


@ Fountain beverage coolers 
@ Salad rails 
@ Walk-in refrigerators 


@ Reach-in refrigerators 


chosen to protect the high quality of the food served in these excellent 


Aches 


dollars and cents facts about your past. 
present and future refrigeration prob- 


Call your dealer now—or mail the 


Frigidaire 
is made only by 
General Motors 
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“beyond imagination.” Yet some 
form of liquid fire might be among 
the new weapons. Or it might be 
nerve gas. 

But perhaps the senator is right 
about the whole thing getting beyond 
our imagination, what with planes 
flying 1300 miles an hour, with 
atomic planes and atomic subs and 
atomic artillery, with H-bombs and 
missiles guided by television. And yet, 
I would still like to figure out what 
he is hinting at 





The Refectory — 
famous restaurant 
in Victoria Park fac- 
ing The Falls. 


v ce 
~~ 
er 


The Niagara Glen Restaurant—located on the 
Parkway between Niagara Falls and Niagara- 
on-the-Lake 





Princess Building—soda bar and lunch counter 
serving thousands of tourists. 





2 A2 


Queenston Restaurant at Queenston Heights, 
serving those who visit the historic monument 
to General Brock 


MAIL FOR INFORMATION 
ON YOUR COOLING NEEDS 


Frigidaire Products of Canada. Limited 
Dept. N 
Leaside. Ontario 


Please send information on Frigidaire 


equipment for the following purpose 


Name 


Address 


City ocianeiaaneetenmbusiag Prov. 
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Serve Something 
¢ 


Special on your 
SS . CHEESE TRAY... 





NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE 
WITH THAT REAL 


Ol Sime, /avour 


The place of honour on the cheese tray 
goes, of course, to MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese, Kt it's superb club cheese with 
the real “old-tim flavour of sl irp aged 
cheddar No. other cheese offers the 
unique qt ties of MacLaren’s that 
rare combination of tang and 


HiIppy 


spreadable texture. Since 189], 
ld and distinguished member of 


ol 





familv has been the choice 


everv where 


cheese s 

It takes a vear or more of aging in 
Kraft’s curing cellars, under the watch 
ful care of master cheesemakers, to bring 
this distinguished cheese to the perfect 
Gee»ree tf sharpness that Connoisscurs 


cdemane 


MacLaren’s is ersatile - equally 


sandwiches, or 


delicious in appetizers 
isa dessert Its piquant favour is pertect 
for special occasions, and remember, the 
family loves it too! Keep it handy, so 
they can enjov its rich cheddar good 
ness often in tempting snacks. Cheese 
lovers ae MacLaren’s is trulv. a 
iSleT pied of the cheesemaker’s art 


Mac LARENS 


mperial 


SHARP 


heese 






Made by KRAFT 


Get the Habit 


of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT’S 


Analyses of Canadian 


and World Business 








SCIENCE 





MACHINE-MADE MAGIC 


by Ron Kenyon 


FROM a control panel containing 
more than 100 dials, lights and 


switches above ground, a long flight 
of steps leads to a heavily shielded 
room scooped out 11 feet under the 
lawn of Queen’s University campus. 
The lead-lined door is heavy enough 
to crush a man, yet so well balanced 
that it swings to fingertip pressure. 
Inside, is Canada’s new atom-smasher, 
the 70-million-volt synchrotron. 

Information gleaned through stud- 
ies with the synchrotron can be dove- 
tailed with data obtained by scientists 
working with Canada’s other atom- 
smashers—the nuclear reactor at 
Chalk River, the betatron at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan and the cy- 
clotron at McGill University—and 
may lead to a better understanding 
of the makeup of the atom. Each of 
the machines splits atoms in a slight- 
ly different way and obtains differ- 
ent results. 

There are practical applications for 
the Queen’s synchrotron—it may be 
used in cancer treatment, for instance 


but at present the Queen’s_ re- 
searchers under Dr. J. A. Gray are 
simply gathering data about how 


their machine works and what effect 
it has on atomic structure. 

Key unit in the synchrotron is the 
infinitely tiny electron, one of the 
constituents of atoms. The electron 
already is important in many every- 


day machines such as radio and 
television tubes. Electrons passing 


along wires give us the familiar elec- 
tric current. 

To get an idea of the size of an 
electron, imagine that an electron is 
the size of a penny: on the same 
scale a penny would be big enough 


fo reach from the earth to the sun. 
Electrons actually make up the 
outer part of atoms. The inside of 


the atom, or nucleus, is made of pro- 
trons and neutrons. 


The use of electrons in the syn- 
chrotron is based on _ two facts: 
when metal is heated electrons are 


given off from it; also, when fast- 
moving electrons collide with some- 
thing they give up their energy in 
the form of X-rays. 

The synchrotron obtains electrons 
from heated tungsten and then, by 
means of a_ ten-ton electro-magnet 
which sets up a magnetic field, and 
an alternating current which speeds 
up the electrons, it causes these 
electrons to whirl around a_ hollow 
doughnut-shaped tube at almost the 
speed of light. When the electrons 
reach an energy of 70-million-volts 
they are diverted to strike a metal 
target where they give off immensely 
powertul X-rays. 


Modern Alchemy 


These X-rays can split the nu- 
cleus of atoms, transmuting one sub- 
stance into another. Silver, for in- 
stance, can be changed into palla- 
dium, which is a metal found in na- 
ture and used commercially to plate 
watches. Platinum, too, can be 
changed into gold. None of these 
transmutations have any commer- 
cial significance, since the quantity 
of metal actually changed is small, 
usually invisible to the eye, but dis- 
cernible in delicate tests. 

Some day, it should be possible to 
use these powerful X-rays in treating 
cancer, but exact dosages must be 
worked out first, since Over-exposure 
would be dangerous. The rays have 
one advantage over ordinary X-rays: 
they deliver their maximum effect 
deep inside the body and produce 
little damage to cells lying near the 
surface at which they first enter. 





SYNCHROTRON'S control panel is a forest of dials. Queen's University students 


are currently studying its potentialities. 


Practical applications come later. 





Foiled | 


Rabbits on some western fia 


are leading frustrated |i 
these davs. Phe succulent b 
of their favorite 


been wrapped ino alumin 


fruit trees 


foil, so now they can't get 


This was a new one on 
We had heard of dozens 
uses for the foil we rol! 


Kingston, Ont., but never 
frustrating rabbits. Howe, 


it just to illustrate 


e0e 
POeS 


more people are using n 
aluminum and why we, as t 
most efficient producer of | 
modern metal, must go on 
panding \luminum Comp 


of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 





EXAMINATION 


on the famous 


Manchester Guardian 


_ ARE INVITED to read the 
four issues of the 


Manchester Gu 


tan, weekly air edition, at our risk 
famous publication brings you a 
viewpoint on British and internations 
fairs — especially on the confusing « 
tions of Korea, East vs. West, and 
internal situation in England today 
Guardian is fearless, honest, Libera 
will stimulate your thinking as it does 
the great opinion makers throughou 
world who read it regularly. Accept 
Free Examination Offer by mailing 
coupon with your payment today. M 
back if not delighted. Manchestcr G 
jon, 53 E. 51 St.. New York 22 


“The Guardian is far more impor 
than its circulation indicates... 
| known and read throughout 
woud.” (N.Y. Times) “Unquest 
ably, one ot the world’s half-d 
| great newspapers (Time Mag. 





MAIL COUPON FOR SPECIAL FREE 


Peesese ee es ses ee eee ee oe eS 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
53 E. 51 St., New York 22, N.Y 


Please enter subscription to 
Manchester Guardian, 
Fdition, as checked below. 
satisfied after seeing the first four 
sues, I may cancel and get a full ¢ 


fund. My payment is enclosed. 


my 


(Canadian cheques accepted) 


1 year, $6.50 20 weeks, 
Name 


Address 


City Zone Prov. 


Weekly A 
If nm 


s 


} 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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OFFER 
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Th are only five other syn- 
hrotr. 2s in the Western world (no 
cl 
one k ows how many there may be 


on th other side of the Iron Cur- 


tain} ; 
Fo: \ears atomic physicists work- 


ed ralded and—by the public— 
unhe largely because of the com- 
plexit’ of explaining what they were 
doin fhen they came up with the 
tom mb. 

~ ‘Today, they are still studying the 
infin’ Y tiny, yet infinitely impor- 
tant m. Out of the work with all 
the hines and in all the labora- 
torie rom information pooled by 


J] the scientists, will come eventual- 
» atomic power for hydro, 
ships. perhaps planes—and _ perhaps 
bigger ind better atom bombs. 


MUS 
ON THE TABLES 


SONA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO — 
Cesar Franck. Violinist Lota Bobesco 
Jacques Genty give a 
well integrated reading of the sonata 
that came from the friendship be- 
tween Franck and the famed Belgian 
violinist, Ysaye in 1890. The perform- 
ance is careful, restrained and has 
moments in which more attention is 
paid to elegance than to the grandeur 
Franck wrote into it—more_ the 
pity. Recording: excellent. (London 
LLP326.) 


and anist 


Sonata IN B Fiat (Opus. Posth)- 

Pianist Wilhelm Kempff 
plays with grace, strength and serenity 
one of the three sonatas Schubert 
wrote in a sudden burst of energy just 
before his death in November, 1828 
Recording: 
LLP307.) 


Schubert. 


»2 


crisp. (London 33 


IMMORTAL PERFORM- 
RCA Victor have 


TREASURY Of} 
ANCES: CARUSO 


done a handsome job of re-recording 
the fabulous tenor voice of Enrico 
Caruso. Collector’s plums ready for 


one picking, the arias connote Caruso 
n each selection: La donna é mobile 
(first recorded in 1908); Air de la 
Fleur from “Carmen” 
n | 8); Vesti la giubba; ete. 
chestral portions, by old 
recording technique (with all instru- 
1e1 crowded around the pick-up 
10r1 lacks plenty, but the voice of 

} Whom Mario Lanza tries hard 


(also recorded 
The or- 


acoustical 


to rsonate rises above those limit- 
to Caruso si 
(RC- IS 


for all posterity 
LCT/007.) 


VI FavorirEes—Isaac Stern with 
\lex nder Zakin, 
wees by Wagner, Milhaud, Dinicu, 
Pug 1, Bloch, Dvorak, Sarasate, 
t suried in the more familiar such 
\ fora Staccato and Wagner's Al- 

are several less known and 
de tul, e.g. Bloch’s Niegun. A fine 
rri, With each work, hackneved 


plano, Concert 


reshing, given sensitive treat- 
men’ oy the players. Recording: good. 
Col, nbia—33—-ML4324) 
WES MINSTER SUITE Dunstable, 


Byr. Purcell. E. Power Biggs’s ar- 
rane ment of works by the three early 
Eng! <h composers for the organ, and 
pia by him. The other side offers 
seec ons for organ by Wesley, Moz- 
let and Milhaud. This is organ 


music at its best, beautifully recorded. 


(Columbia—33—ML4331) 


CONCERTINO FOR PIANO AND ORCHES- 
A most exciting work, 


TRA—Honegger. 


lively and unusual, 









Color with your camer 
you oueuaes 


The color is in the f! 
the directions pack 


Result, wonderful color pictures which you 


can share with family 


home screen or with extra full-color prints. 
Limited, Toronto 


maintaining 
standard of interest and charm by the 
Franco-Swiss composer noted for ups 
and downs in his music. Oscar Levant, 
with the Columbia Sy mphony Orches- 
tra under Fritz Reiner. The pianist 


oO 


you 


im; 
-d with every roll. 


and friends- 


Canadian Kodak Co., 


Its Kodak. fos Esler 


If you t.ave a box, folding, or reflex camera, 
se Kodacolor Film tor full-cowor snap 
‘niargements, too 


fills in the other side with “ 
of a Faun” and “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy. But 
the first side is worth the whole pack- 
age and is a record of high sig- 
nificance. ML2156) 


Afternoon 


(Columbia—33 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE Berlioz 


Pierre Monteux rerecords his exciting 
interpretation with the San Francisco 


OW 
color sl flee 


If you have a movie camera, you use 
Film for movies in 





Kodachrome 


beaut 


prin 


> Certainly! 
follow 


on your 


gorgeous color. 


project 


s and enlarge- 
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Symphony Orchestra for LP. As in the 
earlier, he sacrifices some of the full 
dramatic sweep to particularize the 
more frenetic passages, but the rendi- 
tion, especially “March to the Scaf- 
fold” is moving in the extreme. Also, 
Monteux does not have the same vir- 
tuosi performers in the now-playing 
San Francisco Orchestra. Recording: 
excellent. (RCA Victor 37 — Ls 
1/31) 
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If you have a miniature camera, 
se Kodachrome Film and get 
ful color slides for home 





on — for color 
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. koe 
Be lovely with Lavender Pree, had. 
% ~ 
Yardley English Lavender is a subtle 
creation of Lavender and other rare and 
precious oils . . . blended into the master- Th. 
piece in fragrance. You can enjoy Yardley \ 
Lavender as freely as a Toilet Water 


yet — the poise you would seek from a 
fume. To enhance your charm, choose 
this note of gracious informality ba lovely 
with Lavender. Yardley English Lavender 
trom $1.50 


o 


YARDLEY 


ENGLISH 


(7 LAVENDER 





Lavender Toilet Soap 
50c¢ a tablet, Box 
of 3 tablets $1.50 


THEATRE 


NO RED INK FOR THEM 


by Margaret Ness 


ON A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY this 
writer dropped in on three Ontario 
summer theatres. It just happened they 
were on the route—I wasn’t playing 
favorites—but they are typical of the 
growing stature of the Canadian pro- 
fession: al theatre. 

For one thing, they were perform- 
ing to packed houses. And they were 
playing a longer season, too. 

In fact the International Players in 
Kingston opened on May 25 and are 
extending their run to mid-December. 
Summer stock that can be parlayed in 
four years into a 7-month season is a 
definite achievement. Co- -producers 
are Arthur Sutherland and Drew 
Thompson, with a resident cast and 
guest leads for some shows. 

The Peterborough Summer Theatre 
opened on May 25, too—third season. 
They planned to close Labor Day but 
ran an extra week. As in Kingston, 
there is a resident cast and producer 
Michael Sadlier brought in other play- 
ers for certain roles. I saw their “Born 
Yesterday.” Radio’s Murray Westgate 
came from Toronto (after a few shows 
with Vancouver's Totem Summer 
Theatre) to play an excellent Harr) 
Brock and Mary Sheppard re-created 
the Billie Dawn she did last winter for 
Canadian Repertory Theatre, Ottawa. 

At Niagara Falls, Ont., Maude 
Franchot (aunt of Franchot Tone) of 
Niagara Falls, NY, had joined with 
Bruce Yorke and Michael Sadlier to 
produce Niagara’s second 
with a difference. 
ed stars were featured when possible. 
Phey opened with Franchot Tone, and 
later starred Canadian Hume Cronyn 
and his wife Tandy, Gertrude 
Flyn and Sarah Churchill. 


season 


[his year establish- 


Jessica 


They Learned a Lot 


There was a Canadian-American 
resident company. They carried the 
ball between-times. Elsewhere’ we 


heard the criticism that Niagara wasn’t 
giving Canadians their rightful break. 
Actually more Canadians were used 
than Americans. And the Canadians 
themselves felt they were more than 
fortunate to be working with top-flight 
professionals. Bill Hutt of Toronto 
was one of those who told me how 
much they'd gained. 

I'm inclined to think that the Cana- 
dian theatre has reached a point where 
it might well use this system more 
widely for its own benefit. Granted a 
few Canadian actors might lose out. 
That would be a pity. But the ex- 
perience and the professional disci- 
pline gained by those hired would, | 


think, outweigh the cost. We might 
not have quantity in actors — but 
we'd have quality. 

I don’t mean we haven't a lot of 


really good Canadian actors. We have. 
But if ‘they continue to play only with 
themselves—under the same few good 
directors—the level will remain  sta- 
tionary. Most Canadians cannot afford 
to go to England or the U.S. to study 
or to work. So it seems like a sound 


idea to import good profession 
as a leaven in our present co! 

I think Maude Franchot } 
tributed a very big somethin 
Canadian theatre in this, her { 
ture across the border. It ev 
Anna Cameron of Toronto a f 
break. She’d been in the | 
Tone play and went with it 
week Massachussetts tour. 

The Niagara Theatre was 
Sarah Churchill in “Gramercy 
when the writer caught them. 
play that Sarah did last Sp: 
Broadway. In it she inherits 
with lively results. 

Obviously we couldn’t get 
coast on our vacation to see 
Under the Stars but produc 
Buckinghi im had a letter await 
return. He writes us that TUTS 
most dat 
its had Vancouve 


successful season to 


12 of them 


ACtOrs 


Vanes 


S Con- 


to the 


St Ven- 


Lave 
V tale 
Nchot 


la 4. 


arring 
thost’ 
’s the 
if On 


ghost 


usual drought meant perfect weather 


for their outdoor shows. Total 
ance for the eight weeks spira 
167,853. The — sold-out-ever 
three-week run of “Brigadoo 
counted for 74,086. 

And at Toronto’s under 
Melody Fair, 11 weeks of m 





SARAH CHURCHILL 


pulled in between 90 and | 
(seating capacity 1,600 to 1 
5,000), with a final 2-week 
“Showboat.” A good beginning 
first season that had to start b 
ning friends and influencing, et 

Montreal’s Mountain Pla 
ended its second season with 
sistently full houses,” accord 
Harold Whitehead of The G 
“Director Joy Thomson has 
standard of production that ma\ 
itely be classed as professional 
critic Whitehead also notes th 
“introduced a couple of excelle: 
formers from outside 
(English Barry Morse and U.S 
Creley) and gave 
breaks to Montrealers Kay Rya 
Mildred Mitchell. 

Evidently a good season wa 
by one and all. 


the col 


much-de: 
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THE HELPING HAND 





Henry and the Canadian Open 


b» Kim Mellroy 


OQ» CE UPON A TIME a little boy 
n. ied Henry was playing golf on a 
e vacant lot. All Henry had for 
, .!'ub was an old driver which he 
salvaged from the city dump, 
for a ball an ancient rubberish 
o! ect which had once been white 
had once been round. 

ienry was fifteen. The two men 
w) stopped on the road to watch 
were much older, and much wiser, 
thought. They watched Henry 
)| ving his solitary game of quasi- 

t, and they were both astonished 
and thoughtful. 

| don’t believe it,” one said after 
a while, shaking his head in 
wonderment. 

‘You see it, don’t you?” the 
other demanded sharply. He was a 
realist. 

\nd so they took Henry in hand. 
The one who was the realist wanted 
buy Henry a fine new set of 
clubs (to come out of Henry’s prize 
money, of course) and 
dozens of the best balls, 
but his friend was 
against it. 

‘Let’s not go monk- 
eying with him,” he 
advised. “He’s winning, 
isa t he?” 

Henry was winning, 
all right. He won the 
Reamsville Civic Golf 
Club annual champion- 

ship with a 78, and the 
County Open with a 75. He won the 
Clear Lake Golf and Country Club 
invitation tournament with a 74, 
and needed only 72 to take the 
Provincial Amateur. 


Coon 


HENRY’S STYLE of play patently 
and admittedly got results, but it 
wus of such a nature as to make 
strong-minded amateurs wince and 
steel - nerved professionals weep 
openly. He continued to use just 
the one club—the old driver whose 
head was somewhat loose upon the 
ft—and whenever he lost a ball, 
ich was rarely, he replaced it 
th another apparently borrowed 
m kids playing catch on cement 
s jewalks. He did not make an 
ie of these things; he just insisted 
it he could only use one club at 
ime anyway, and that new balls 
re expensive and unnecessary. 
Henry had a stance like a hard- 
ling outfielder taking a good cut 
1 slow ball. His stroke reminded 
ookers of a man fighting a live- 
fish. Invariably he looked up 
‘n before he had completed his 
ng, claiming that he was more 
crested in where the ball was go- 
than in where it had been. 
Occasional pressure was brought 
bear on Henry's benefactors to 
prove either his style or his 
ulpment, 





and preferably both, 


but they resisted all such sugges- 
tions, though without extreme con- 
viction. 

Henry continued to win. He won 
the Interprovincial Amateur with a 
70 and the Eastern Open with a 
neat 68. The Canadian Open was 
coming up, and no one was surpris- 
ed when Henry received a special 
invitation to compete. On the first 
day of the Open, Henry’s score, 
with his one old driver and a very 
seedy-looking ball, was 66. It was 
good enough to keep him in the 
running. 


THE next day he carded a 64, and 
in the semi-final round he brought 
that down to 62. It seemed probable 
even to sceptics that he would take 
the tournament somewhat comfort- 
ably, with a 58, perhaps, or even 
less. He was getting warmed up. 
“He might do it in less, at that,’ 

one of his benefactors said to the 
other that night as they 
discussed the situation 
and the amount they 
had bet on the boy. It 
came close to. thirty 
thousand dollars. 

They looked at each 
other 

“Suppose something 
goes wrong. He might 
break that club or 
something. A guy’s 
crazy to be playing with only one 
club, and using old, worn-out balls 
like he does.” 

“Not only that. I'd feel happier 
if he was using regulation clubs i 

“And new balls.” 

“And playing some sort of a 
proper game, instead of that hit-or- 
miss style of his. It doesn’t look 
right, ina big tournament like this.” 

“Thirty grand . 


EARLY the next morning, Henry's 
benefactors went out and bought 
him the finest and most complete 
set of matched, weighed, aligned, 
inspected, and personalized clubs 
any boy ever had. And they bought 
him four dozen custom- made golf 
balls, each one personally signed by 
the manufacturer. 

And two hours before he was 
due to tee off, they had four top- 
ranking professionals working with 
him—not changing his game, you 
understand, but pointing out his 
obvious errors, correcting the more 
glaring faults, while preserving of 
course all his natural skills and 
abilities. 

They taught him a proper grip, 
and which forearm to keep straight, 
and how to stand, and cured him of 
his habit of looking up too soon. 

Henry cured them, too, and his 
benefactors as well. He shot a 117 
in the final round of the Open. 
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ansational Willard Discovery 


is i 


ving thousands of car owners 


100% MORE PROTECTION 


against the No. 1 battery killer! 





e AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
» GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
killer.,Overcharging strikes directly 
at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds 
current-producing active material. 


in place the 


Overcharging corrodes the grids— 
fractures them—destroys their ability 
to retain active material—destroys 
their utility as current conductors. 


Improved Container 
for Longer 
Battery Life! 





Improved Sealing 
Compound for 
Longer Battery Life! 


But now you can have the protection 
of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
introduction over a year ago. 
METALEX provides a full 100% more 
protection against overcharging—the 
No. 1 battery killer. Available exclu- 
sively in the Willard Super Master! 


Improved Active 
Material for 
Quicker Starts! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now... buy a 


Willard Super Master 


with NETALEX 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


re ers on 


BOOKS 


FIREWORKS 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


A SLEEP OF PRISONERS—by Christopher Fry 
—Oxford—$1.50 


MR. FRY, who is the phenomenon of 
the age in the British theatre, writes 
to be seen and heard, not to be read. 

Canadians who cannot get to New 
York have so far had no chance to 
see and hear his works. His other 
printed plays have left no doubt, even 
in book form, of their stage effective- 
ness. This one is more difficult to 
assess. It Is to be enacted in a church, 
which is to be considered a German 
church containing British prisoners of 
war, four of whom enter into the ac 
tion, most of which consists of their 
dreams; and its purpose is to provoke 
the realization that life itself is like a 
war prison, where we are held for 
an unknown time and for no crime 
of our own. 


The dream torm allows the use of 
the “free association” of ideas, with 
punning phrases and remote allusions. 
It would certainly be more enjoyable 
at a second hearing, and possibly still 
more at a fourth or fifth. There are 
some brilliant Fry fireworks of Jan- 
guage which light up the scene for an 
instant and then like fireworks die 
into the dark. 


TRUE TRUTH 


THE BORED MEETING — by Harry Symons — 
Ryerson—$2.50. 


PFHERE is one really beautiful little 
Story in this small volume, a story that 
should get into the Canadian anthol- 
ogies. Nothing to it, of course, except 
a glimpse of the essential goodness ot 
simple human nature in the back- 
woods. I think Mr. Symons thorough 
ly enjoved writing it, and he gives you 
that feeling that the thing could not 
possibly NOT have happened, which 
is the true truthfulness of literature. It 
is called “Humbug.” 


There are other good stories and 
skits also, but in greater or less degree 
they all suffer from something that ‘1 
is totally absent from “Humbug,” 
namely Mr. Symon’s conviction that 
it is his duty to be funny. “The Bored 
Meeting” itself, which is the dream ot 
an old insurance-company messenger 


that he is attending a meeting of the 





HARRY SYMONS 


OF LANGUAGE 


—Kenneth Parke 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Board at which all the directors are 
women, is a good idea, nicely carried 
out. And Mr. Symon’s deeply human 
sympathy with the elderly and unim- 
portant and overlooked section of hu- 
manity is evident again in “Operation 
Elevator.” 

And I liked the small boy in “Sab- 
bath Victoria” whose sole amusement 
in church was gnawing the pew in 
front. B.K.S 


THE TROUBLE 


INSURRECTION — by Liam O'Flaherty — Lon 
mans, Green—$2.25 


THE EASTER RISING of 1916 pro- 
vides the subject-matter for the latest 
novel by the author of “The Informer” 
and “The Martyr”. The details of that 
abortive insurrection—all but forgot: 
ten now except by those who enter: 
tained especially strong feelings |or or 
against the rebels—are vividly recreat- 
ed in this taut, tense little novel which 
describes the five-days’ fighting in and 
around O'Connell Street in Dub!ia. 

The trouble started at noon on 
Easter Monday when the Irish \ olun- 
teers and the Citizen Army occ ipied 
the General Post Office; by Saturday 
it was all over, the ringleaders, Pcarse 
and Connolly under arrest, O'C. inell 
Street in ruins, the Imperial for. es in 
command. The fight was sho bul 
bloody and O’Flaherty’s book  juite 
deftly catches the mood of the mo- 
ment. 

The protagonist is Bartly Ma de 
a raw country bumpkin who is “ 
into the conflict almost by ac. Jent 
and against his will and better iz 
ment. It is Bartly’s violent transt: ma- 


tion from a disinterested specta to 
a bloodthirsty fanatic, obsessed the 
vision of an Idea and the desire (sur 
render himself to the authority ° . 


Leader, that provides the c ‘lal 
theme of the story and raises it « ove 
the level of political fiction. 

In spite of the issues in\ ves 
(about which no Irishman can aK 
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Exp need university lecturer in interna- 


tor lations, di-!o natic history, European 
| hist history oj Sicvonie nations, inter- 
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| Met cal law — European and Canadian 
| ‘. : 

_ s—seeks university post—excellent 
| 


refe nces—Box 260, Saturday Night. 





anada’s Leading Weekly 
TURDAY NIGHT 


ught-provoking editorials 
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dispassionately), O'Flaherty has man- 
aged to avoid the political implica- 
tions and to concentrate on the psy- 
chology of rebellion. The result is a 
study in motives and reactions which 
gives universal significance to the dra- 
matic events of an isolated action. The 
best O'Flaherty in many years. 

-  amcellia agr 


PRE-PEPYS 


WORTHY DOCTOR FULLER—by William Addi 
son—Dent—$3.75 


THOMAS FULLER, the lively parson 
of the Stuart era who was the most 
prolific writer of his age, is almost 
forgotten today. Yet during Victoria’s 
reign he underwent three full-dress 
biographies and 26 medleys, antholo- 
gies and selections from his works 
were published. Now a new biogra- 
pher has attempted to take him out of 
the fog of reverent Victorian adula- 
tion and bring him back to life as a 
man rather than an author of religious 
and historical books. 

Dr. Fuller was famous for his say- 
ings: “an ounce of mirth with the 
same degree of grace, will serve God 
farther than a pound of sadness.” 

“Worthy Dr. Fuller” remains, how- 
ever, more of a book for the student 
and scholar than for the general read- 
er. It fills in the period just before 
Pepys began his diary. Pepys, inciden- 
tally, was one of the companionable 
readers.—R.A.F. 


parson’s warmest 


CONDITIONS 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA—by Eric Wal 
ter White—Longmans, Green—$5.00 


THREE CENTURIES of English 
opera are examined to show that this 
year, the Festival year, brings to- 
gether all the conditions necessary for 
its flowering. As Benjamin Britten says 
in an introduction, one of the three 
necessary conditions — audience, fi- 
nancial backing, produceable operas 
have one or another been missing 
throughout most of the history of Eng- 
lish opera. This year things ought to 
be different. 

Apart from playing the sybil, White 
dredges up a deal of contemporary 


comment on operas, tells many anec- 





—Camera Press 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
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CUNARD LINE 


FIRST CLASS 


FROM 
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Low Rate First Class Accommodation Still Available 


It’s Festival Year in Britain, with the lovely glowing 
English autumn only a few weeks away. 

Now is the time to make that long-contemplated trip to 
the Old Country, with first class Cunard comfort and 
consideration attending every minute of your voyage. 
First Class accommodation is still available at the rate of 
$210 and upwards. And what better way to begin a holiday 
than by booking First Class passage on one of Cunard’s 


luxury liners... 


“FRANCONIA”, “SAMARIA”, “SCYTHIA”, “ASCANIA”. 


Reguiar sailings from Quebec and Montreal. 
Book your passage now. 


First Class Fares from $210. — Tourist Class Fares from $147. 


See your Local Travel Agent: “No one can serve you better” 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 230 HOSPITAL STREET, MONTREAL 
BRANCHES AT: HALIFAX, QUEBEC, SAINT JOHN, 
TORONTO, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. 





<,\ MPORTED fen re os 
*°/ TULIP BULBS 


These are healthy hardy bulbs—c 
from the finest pl ig stock of f 
gardens tlread AL “Ircul 










ra) 





EXTRA!... 
12 Gorgeous IM- 
PORTED HOLLAND 
DUTCH IRIS bulbs will 
be sent you at no ex- 






nust order now to take ad 





gain—bulbs will be shipped in plenty of tir egular I Z 
SEND NO MONE Order now —pay later. Simply send 

* name and address and when your car 
ton of 100 Tulip Bulbs plus 12extra IMPORTED HOLLAND DUTCH IRIS 


irives pay the postman only $1.98 plus C. O. D. charges. Or save 
dt 





tra cost if you hurry 
and send in your or- 
der NOW. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA LTD., 6 Trinity Square, Toronto, Ont. Dept. ME 842 


more money —send cash with this order ar mulbs w ” sent pre 


paid. Don’t miss this great Tulip bargain. Write today to 
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The man who said: 


“Vl live to be a 
hundred!” 





hundred. 


mn 

| HATS RIGHT JIM. maybe vou will live to be 
But vou eant be sure. Look what happened to *Don R. 
Don was 32 and in perfect health when he took out Canada 
Life Poliey No. 906125 for $2.500. Ten months later we paid 


a death claim on this poliey. The paid premium was $52.50. 


Put first things first Jim. No other form of investment 
is as economical as Life insurance beeause it is your only 
sure means of providing protection for your family while 
building up security for your own future. Every man’s 
insurance needs are different so why not see your Canada 
Life representative for advice. Hell help you choose the 
poliey that gives you the life insurance program best suited 


to vou needs. 


"Name is fictitious but facts are taken from our own files 


Brot plan Yet rate, W ith oonfidoned im 


Sep scetee ces 


WESTERN SAVINGS &LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 
221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


pale eels DTT te at eT) 


cn “= 7 CANADA LIFE 
surance Company 





dotes and uncovers some provocative 
ideas. Among these is the thought that 
opera got a late start in Britain be- 
cause the Elizabethans—who were 
contemporaneous with opera’s inven- 
tors—followed Roman models rather 
than Greek (with chorus) in their 
plays and devised blank verse to carry 
the emotional current taken by the 
music in opera. Thus when the Eliza- 
bethans used music it was only for 
incidental effects such as the jigs and 
masques that closed many plays. 
-M.B. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN—by 
George Grove—Macmillan—$5.00. 


AS ERIC BLOM, music critic of the 
London Observer points out, Sir 
George Grove, the famous compiler of 
the Dictionary of Music, tended to ride 
his hobby horses when he came to 
write the articles on Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven. They were 
thus treated out of proportion to the 
Whole scheme of the first edition of 
1878. 

Subsequent editors, in preparing 
new editions, left these essays alone 
partly for reasons of reverence and 
partly because they are brilliant in 
themselves. Mr. Blom, however, decid- 
ed, in compiling the fifth edition, that 
the balance ought to be restored, more 
recent discoveries of fact included and 
Grove’s tendency to leave comparable 
composers sketchily drawn, relatively, 
should be rectified. In doing so, Blom 
has published the original 
separately, amending them only in the 
matter of straight errors, It is a worthy 
task and one that Grove wanted to do 
himself but could not before he died. 


essays 


THE COMPOSER IN LOVE — edited by Cyril 
Clarke—Copp Clark—$2.50 


SOMETHING of a “gimmick” book, 
this is a collection of correspondence 
contemporary opinion and biographi- 
cal snippets to show composers under 
stress. The loves of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Schu- 
bert, Liszt and Schumann are record- 
ed. Some of them write characteristic- 
ally—especially Mozart, Berlioz and 
Beethoven—but the whole idea strikes 
one as being on the level of the fan 
magazine rehashing old material and 
serving no scholastic purpose. 


DANCE AND THE SOUL — by Paul Valéry 
(original French text with translation by 
Dorothy Bussy)—Longmans, Green—$2.50 


“L’AME et la Danse” was first pub- 
lished nearly 30 years ago, and is by 
general consent one of the master- 
pieces of prose style in the 20th cen- 
tury. It is wholly untranslatable, and 
1 do not recommend anybody to whom 
the French pages will mean nothing, 
to attempt to get Valéry’s thought 
trom the En: glish ones. The unison be- 
tween music and dancer can be quite 
well rendered in French by “De 
Rhodopis lVoreille est merveilleuse- 
ment lice a la cheville” but not in 
English by “Rhodopis’ ear is marvel- 
ously tied to her ankle.” 

The thought in this dialogue is im- 
portant, and has to do with the func- 
tion of the artist in a world which 
has come to despair of life. 
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Traditions of HOSPITALITY 


The guest chambers of Elizab« than 

days were not numbered. Instead, 

they bore picturesque signs and 

names like the “Rosg’’, the “Cro vn”, 

the ‘Flower de Luce’ or as_ |Jys. 
trated, “The Sun”’ 
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SH N 
HOTELS | 


jd Time Hospitalig, 
: the Modern Manne 


Old-time hospitality gave 
names tO COS) 
rooms. Nowadays, the 1 
SHERATON is the recogt 
symbol of high-standard hotel 
accommodation. You'll « 
vour stay at any SHERATON 
Horel—the modern nam 
genuine hospitality. 


quaint 


Tel elype 
Reservations 


connect all 
SHERATON HOTELS 
\ 4 i i 4 
Quickly, and at no cost to you 
TELETYPE 
accommodation at any of the 30 


in Canada and the U.S.A. Contac the 


Sheraton Hotel in your communit 


you can arrange and « 


MOUNT ROYAL is The LAURE» '/EN 
Montreal eA Moat 

KING EDWARD yx 2% xs: PRINCE EO). 4RD 
Toronto Saar” Wind 

GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONN HT 
Niagara Falls Hamilt 


THE LORD ELGIN 
(an affiliate), Ottawa 


IN U.S.A. 


BOSTON @ BALTIMORE # BUFFALO « CHICAGO + ETRO!T 
NEW YORKePHILADELPHIAePITTSBURGePROV E 
ROCHESTER e ST. LOUIS, Mo.; and in other prin cities. 
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by Margaret Ness 





DO ) OU applaud wildly when the ballerina twirls 

l , wit sort of “whip” between each turn? Well, 
you don’t have to. Even if she does it 32 times. 

It's merely a good strong supporting leg that does 
the trick. It’s showy but only a feat of endurance. 
fhat’s just one thing we learned at the “Spec- 
Ballet course. And I’m going to give the 

ext in-action ballerina I see the surprise of her 
fe sitting stolidly on my hands while she turns 
and “whips” away for dear life. By the way, it’s 
the Fouetté turn... from le fouet, the W hip. 

[his “Spectator” Ballet course is a new idea. 
i's the brain child of David Yeddeau, formerly 
with the Winnipeg Ballet and who last winter 
went on a lecture tour for the Association of 
Canadian Clubs. Yeddeau felt that there were lots 





of plain ordinary folk on whom the ballet had 
sort of “crept up” in recent years .. . folk who 
werent interested in dancing themselves but who 
would like to be able to appreciate more fully 


this increasingly popular form of entertainment. 
So Yeddeau and Gweneth Lloyd* decided to 
hold courses of Ballet appreciation—no dancers or 





dance teachers admitted. We were exposed to the 
first series, along with a medical doctor and his 
wife, a dentist, a businessman, a librarian, Frank 


lfumpane of Toronto’s Globe and Mail, a couple 
of public relations girls, a few housewives. 

! don’t say I know all there is to know 
about ballet but ve acquired a healthy respect 
for ballet dancers and choreographers. For exam- 
ple, every ballet dancer finishes a class with 64 

ngements (quick steps) just to show what 
reserve strength she can summon up after two 
hours of dancing. 





FIRST THING nearly everyone wanted to know 


was about legs . . . do ballet dancers usually have 
heavy thighs and are Margot Fonteyn’s underpins 


in exception? “You're thinking of the Degas 
paintings of bulgy ballet dancers,” said Gweneth 
Lloyd. “No well trained dancer today should get 


heavy thighs.” Long ago dancers practised their 
own specialty to the exclusion of variety. The 
_ present teaching stresses stretching, pulling the 


e No bulges are allowed. They're worked off 
harre—the fixed horizontal bar. 
en we wanted to know how difficult toe 
ig really is. “There’s nothing to dancing on 
ointe,” said, Gweneth Lloyd, “if you have 


p r balance.” The best toe dancers are those 
with the first three toes the same length. Other- 
Wiss the long one just has to get cramped into a 
crooked position, for the dancer stands on the 


Nv toe and the one next to it. 
sO, vou need a good arch. In fact, a dancer 
d spend at least two years just getting 
s ‘th in her arch before she gets up on her 


G\ENETH LLOYD is Director and choreographer 

Winnipeg Ballet; also Director of the Canadian 
XM of Ballet with branches in Winnipeg and Toronto 
is written a new ballet tor the Winnipeg Ballet's 


command performance 


Panda 


SHAPELY LEGS of today compare favorably with 
aH those in Degas picture. Posed by Eva von Gencsy 
\r.), formerly Salzburg Opera Ballet, now in 
a Winnipeg, and Gladys Forrester, of Toronto. 
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toes at all. “No child younger than nine or ten 
should be dancing on the pointe,” warns Lloyd. 
“There’s more damage done in allowing a child 
en pointe too soon than ambitious mothers 
realize.” Ballet differs from other dancing in the 
“turn out’—the turn of the leg out from the hip. 
If a dancer works only forward and back, she 1s 
limited to straight lines, like a Greek frieze. But 
by turning out the toot she can get more Variety 

We watched our tour demonstrator dancers go 
through the “positions” both feet and hands. 
] had been taught those myself in PT classes 
But then thin g 


1 s began to happen. Dancer Lor- 
raine Thomson did a simple step. Then she did 


this step verv very fast—an echappeé, her feet 
escaping’ —and we would all have been no end 


impressed except that Llovd had warned us to 


watch closely. Yes, it was just the same simple 


step but the pianist made it sound very important, 


too, and there were those “escaping” feet! 
It’s all those fascinating and intriguing things 
that are the icing on the cake, as Lloyd explains 





ire the applause-getters. Like the Enzre 
which is beating your feet just above the 
ankle and, of course, while in the air. 

But in case you think that ballet-dancing 1s 


ust as simple as saving vour ABC’s, let’s meet 


the really toughies . like the lovely pirouettes 
These take a long long time to master. In fact, 
you've got to be pretty sure of yourself to 





| have to turn yourself by the use 
of your body and the leg in the air; then maintait 
a vertical position directly over the under foot. 
You can turn outwards, away from the support- 


Or vou can turn inwards. 


WHY DON’T dancers get dizzy as they pirouette 
I tl in twirl after twirl? The trick is 
» of the head until the last pos- 


sible minute. You keep looking straight at the 
audience until you've almost made the turn. Then 
vour head—in an isolated fashion—to 
catch up with the audience again. It’s difficult. 

And that brings us to the “doubles.” Hadn't 
ou always felt the man’s role was rather minor? 


across 





All he does is stop the spinning ballerina, raise 
1e air and let her drift down. 
it seems the man is important. The twirl- 





llerina en pointe has no way to stop once 
tarted until momentum ends. Her partner’s 
job is to stop her at the right place in the music 





and to stop her en pointe. If he’s good and they've 
practised lots, all is beautiful and well. If he’s 
poor he may knock her off balance and then the 
audience thinks it’s her fault when she falters. 

Then, too, dancers have to know all the steps 
so well that the choreographer can string a num- 


ber of terms together and the dancer should know 


at once what she’s expected to do. And when you 





ia, SABO Ma WE 








SPECTATOR BALLET: Audience watches Gweneth Lloyd demonstate a movement, while dancers look on 


realize there are, for example, six different move- 
ments and six different directions (total of 36 
combinations) in the glissade alone, you'll see 
what that means. 

Then, too, it isn’t just the feet you have to 
worry about. There’s the arm and hand and head 
movements. Says Miss Lloyd, it’s the hands you 
want to watch to see if a company is good. If the 
company is slack, the hands are often insensitive 
to movement. And hands should be the first thing, 
after the face, to react to movement and music. 

Now as to ballet itself. There are five general 
divisions. Classical ballet uses straight classical 
technique that has been built up from the end ot 
the 18th century; is danced in short ballet dress 
called a tutu. Often it has been built up to fit a 
special dancer. There is no particular emotion o1 
characterization in classical ballet. 

Romantic ballet is danced in long white ballet 
frocks and portrays a mood, usually ethereal 
There’s that moonlight quality. Says Gweneth 
Lloyd, “It’s merely a feeling of underlying 
romance rather than a flame to knock you over.” 

There’s character ballet, too. And it can be 





—Panda 


AT-THE-BARRE-PRACTICE: Demonstrating some of the arm and leg movements is Gladys Forrester, an as- 
sociate teacher at Canadian School of Ballet. Left, 4th arm position, 5th for feet in a Port de bras (note 
the arc of her body); centre, on her toes in a Retiré; and right, 4th arm position and with her feet Croisé. 
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absolutely anything—a period in history, a char- 
acter in a story, a region. Here the dancers don’t 
pertorm straight but act. And it’s up to the 
choreographer to make the movements su e to 
the character. 

Interpretative ballet is when the choreographe 
takes a musical composition and interprets \ 
he thinks is the feeling of that particula ece 
You don’t actually try to tell a story: \ ust 


interpret what the music seems to say 
National Ballet isn’t seen as often as the 


types. Too often when you put a national dance 
in the theatre it loses its flavor. You have to 
superimpose the necessary enlargement o! the 


scope of the folk dance to make it theatricall 
palatable and that too often means that 


cerity is lost. 


NOW an explanation of some ballet terms 


For example, the jefe comes from jes 


jump. If you put one foot to the back in you 
jump it’s called jeteé derriére .. . to the t 
jeteé avant... . and if you spring from one toot to 


the other sideways, you're doing a jete 
Just to confuse the beginner, if you take 
which is completed with both feet together 
lv in the fifth position, it’s an assemble. 

The Temps de fleche—or “Arrow” step Is 
called—is always done by girls Most ott 
done in doubles. It’s the graceful moven 
the leg “shooting” through from a side to 
position that the ballerina does while her 
holds her up in the air. 

The Battements are especially — tase! 
They're the feet-beating movements me 
above. They come in four varieties and 
lance to the feet and legs 

But if vou beat the calves together 1's 
hbriole and comes from cahbri, a kid. You A 

the capers of a kid, animal kind. 1 
usually done by male dancers, to show 
and control. 

A good dancer can do quite different 
with the Arabesque. She can adjust the he! 


the Arabesque . . . with the off-floor leg ne le 
floor or up farther or in an oblique line | e 
body. And the hand movements give yo Ie 
Arabesque ordinaire—the same arm up a 

leg . . . Arabesque croisée, the arm crossed «\¢ 


the leg you are standing on... Arabesque « 


bras, both arms in front. 
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MAN OF THE WEEK 


BERMUDA’S MRS. WATSON 





iy Moore 


2ESSED to adventure Edna 
) left her hometown, Montreal, 
World War I to serve with a 
sister unit. Since then she has 
ieath twice—once in the Atlan- 
en she saved the life of the 
n, and again in the Mediter- 
when sailing with wounded 
jan soldiers during World War 
w she is Bermuda’s Minister of 
\ort and member of the House 
embly in the oldest Parliament 
the United Kingdom. 
n I met Edna Watson in Ber- 
I liked her immediately. She 
squarely at you, smiles 
y. has a firm hand- 
The first thing I 
1 were her eyes... 
rev-blue eyes. The 
thing was her hat. 
muda a hat is as rare 
sun-suit on a ski run. 
sts in fashionable Pe- 
s Restaurant stared 
hat. while Bermu- 
nodded in proud ap- 
of their MmMister of Transport 
way to Monday session in the 
of Assembly. 
she and her late husband 
Rermuda immediately after 
War I, they agreed to return to 
chanted isle and build them- 
house with plenty of fire- 
Scarrington Lodge smothered 
‘rs is perched high on a hil! 


‘king both shores of the island 





: three Bermuda fireplaces 


P in her library stacked with 
rentary documents, I feund an 
ip book presented to her by a 
per friend. 
I read accounts of the heroism 
Edna Watson in 1931 when a 
boat crashed into the Atlantic 
from New York to Bermuda. 
is heralded by the survivors as 
ravest woman living” and as 
insinkable Mrs. Watson who 
death with a song and a jest.” 
ten long hours in the rough 
encouraged the group, helped 
sunded and saved the life of 
n Roland Alderson. During the 
when two of the wounded ex- 
she swam with the bodies far 
l@ living in order to avoid lurk- 
irks. 
\as in November, 1943, while 
ig the Mediterranean with the 
Canadian General Hospital Unit 
\Irs. Watson was, as she sivs, 
ved in the sea”. The ship, filled 
vounded Canadian soldiers, was 
loed. Although she claims it was 
early so dangerous as her 1931 
‘tr, fellow survivors praise the 
te of Nursing Sister Watson. 
ing the war there were shatter- 
‘velopments on the tranquil isle 
rmuda. Mrs. John Morrell, Ber- 
‘Ss Emmeline Pankhurst conduct- 
r Campaign for women’s right to 
sO persistently that she finally 
n 1944. And in 1946 the House 
sembly reluctantly permitted the 
motor cars. 





MRS. E. WATSON 
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In the first general election in 1948, 
following the passage of Women’s 
Suffrage, Mrs. Edna Watson was 
elected to the House of Assembly. 

When Edna Watson was invited to 
represent her Parish of Paget, she 
posted an advertisement in the news- 
paper stating her platform, which in- 
cluded Old Age Pensions, Workmen’s 
Compensation, more education for 
jobs available to Bermudians. On elec- 
tion day, she sat, according to custom, 
at the door of the poll from early 
morning until four o’clock. No doubt 
her spontaneous smile and firm hand- 
shake clinched her victory. 

As Minister of 1 ransport, 
Mrs. Watson and her Board 
have the right to control 
even the color of cars. 
Trucks are barred on Sun- 
days and holidays. A family 
may own only one car and 
rapid sale or resale is pre- 
vented by a clause which 


Elizabeth Arden says: 


“Use two lipsticks — one over 


another — for new vibrancy!” 


Colour seen through colour is irresistibly lovely—and 
now Elizabeth Arden creates a dual use for lipsticks . . 
Begin with STRIKING Lipstick then over it smooth 
PARADISE PINK Lipstick for an entirely new lip colour 


Try it—and let your own lips prove the enchanting 





forbids an owner to obtain 
a licence for a new car 
within five years. Private cars and 
taxis are limited to twelve horse power effect of this new idea from the world’s foremo-t 
British Measurement and to 164” in beauty authority. 
length. Due to the narrow winding 
roads, Bermuda’s speed limit is only 
20 miles an hour and it is strictly en- 
forced 

On 4 Visit to the House of Assembly 


[ was impressed with the traditiona! 


British Parliamentary pro 


cedure 





complete with S} 


“bench” wig and 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 





LL 


Dut somewhat shocked by the noisy And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
meeting conducted by the members 
' 


it reminded me of home! 








Hedge of Korean Box A specimen of Korean Box 
Each per 5 Each per 25 
j Each or more or more 
A hardy, broad-leaved evergreen for foun- avis aa Ager ; aa 
j i i - i . 1.15 1.00 
lantin r a low dense hedge. Will 8-10 inch transplants 1.25 
“—_ ever 9 10-12 inch B. & B. 2.75 2.50 2.25 
thrive in city conditions of smoke or shade. 12-15 inch B. & B. 3.50 3.00 2.75 
15-18 inch B. & B. 4.25 


Send for our illustrated CATALOGUE of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials. Free on request 





HEAD OFFICE: SALES STATIONS: 


, to 5 1870 Yonge St. (atChaplin Cres.) Toronto 

ee ee 1186 Bay St. (at Bloor St.) Toronto 
NURSERIES: Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que 
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Kilgomorch Coat by Gordon... 
Around the clock the calendar 


WOOL 


VU 


IS A NATURAL FOR FASHION. 


Toronto 


Photographed in Bermuda, courtesy of Wool Bureau 


Simpson Stores located in Toronto, London, Montreal, Halifax, Regina. Mail 
Order houses in Toronto, Regina, Halifax, Vancouver. Order Offices and 
Agencies from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


FILMS 


THE DOCUMENTARY WORD 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE ITALIAN studios, having sur- 
vived two world wars, a depression, 
and the Mussolini regime, have accus- 
tomed themselves to taking a good 
square look at their world as it is. It 
is a rueful study and might be almost 
unbearable to watch if it weren’t for 
the indomitable vivacity of the Italian. 
“Driving through the North of 
Italy.” writes Director De Santis, “I 
saw thousands of women standing in 
muddy swamps, their backs bent in 
the burning sun, husking and trans- 
planting rice. There seemed great 
drama in such a struggle for food. I 
was impelled to put the customs, the 
sorrows, and the struggles of these 
women into a film es 
In the beginning, then, was the 
documentary word. The background 
emerged first, and character and emo- 
tion were then created to illustrate it. 
This could easily lead to dull stereo- 
typed treatment—as it does in Soviet 
films—if it weren't for the volatile 
Latin temperament, which easily over- 
flows any mould designed for it. In 
“Bitter Rice’ Director De Santis’ first 
interest may have been the muddy 
swamp waters, the blazing sun and the 
struggle for food; but in the end it is 
the star, Silvana Mangano who domi- 
nates both ‘setting and drama. 
Silvana Mangano is certainly not 
beautiful according to our familiar 
standards. Her face would hardly at- 
tract attention in Hollywood, and her 
figure would call for instant and 
drastic revision. Acting however is as 
natural to Mangano as breathing, and 
she has in addition a blazing seductive- 
ness that would scare most Hollywood 
and even a number 
right off the screen. 


feminine stars- 
of male ones 


MISS MANGANO appears, through 
most of the film, in a T-shirt and a 
pair of shorts that are much too short 
for her well-developed legs. Most ot 
the time, too, her hair looked as 
though she had combed it with her 
fingers. She chews her gum and snaps 
it con spirito. No one of course could 
question either her appearance or her 
performance in the dishevelled femi- 
nine world of “Bitter Rice”. 

Watching her. however, one couldn't 
help wondering what Hollywood 
might do to her. It may be heresy to 
admit it but I don’t believe Hollywood 
would do her a bit of harm. Nothing, 
certainly would be likely to subdue 
her flashing vitality. As tor her appear- 
ance, no girl was ever any the worse, 
except to critics of over-acute sen- 
sitivity, for being dressed up and hav- 
ing her hair combed. 

The story of “Bitter Rice’, it must 
be added, is not a sociological treatise 
on working conditions in North Italy. 
It is a violent melodrama, involving 
crime, pursuit, passion and sudden 
death. The documentary values have 
been preserved however—the picture 
was filmed in the rice fields of Italy 
and a large part of the cast is made up 
of workers recruited from the fields. 
These, rather than the contrivances of 





plot, make “Bitter Rice” a memorable 
film. These, and, of course, Si!vanq 
Mangano. 


SERIAL PICTURES always tend to 
go from bad to worse, but in th Case 
of the Belvedere films the rate of 


deterioration seems to be accele ting 
In the current Clifton Webb film. “My. 
Belvedere Rings the Bell”, the series 
takes a drastic plunge from bad to 
abysmal. 

The picture presents Mr. Belvedere 
as a middle-aged lecturer who takes 
up residence in an Old Folks’ Home. 
His purpose there is to brighten up the 
lives of the inmates, all in an advanced 
state of, senility, which the producers 
apparently regard as a subject for 
hearty laughter. 

Obviously Clifton Webb’s studio 
has been driven to desperation its 
efforts to turn his special, but profit. 
bearing talents to account. They could 
hardly have gone further than they do 
here, or fared worse. The star is com- 
pelled to shed light and sweetness on 
aging lives, and he does it with a dis- 
taste that he hardly takes the trouble 
to hide. 


“HERE COMES the Groom” has t 
do with a wandering newspaper man 
(Bing Crosby), an agreeable million 
aire (Franchot Tone), and a Cinder- 
ella (Jane Wyman) who loves the re- 
porter but is attracted by the millions 
Ihe director is Frank Capra, who 
some years ago used to take pleasure 
in discovering or inventing odd and 
unusual American types. All the 
acters in the latest film have been 
around a long, long time. 

Bing Crosby is a character that Di- 
rector Capra would have been delight- 
ed to have invented, but Bing Crosby 
has been around quite a long time too, 
and is decidedly his own invention 
The Crosby trick of modest leisurels 
absorption takes over here and in the 
end “Here Comes the Groom”. turns 
out to be just another Bing Crosbs 
picture, with Capra nowhere in sight 








—International Film Dis! putors 


“BITTER RICE” 
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0 Ladies 


Gllege 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to 
Senior Matriculation. 
Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Sec- 
retarial Science, Speech 
Arts and Drama. En- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., 
Principal 


“CHANTECLER 


anada's Ou ‘stay 1diN § 


ot Montreal 
aurentian Mts 


t every year. Reasonable 
$16.50, include meals 





agents in you 


Adéle-en-haut, Québe« 
OMPSON A. EMILE MARIN 
t Manager 


ALCOHOLISM 


f may be obtained through ap 
riate treatment. Your desire for 
hol may be removed through the 
1 treatment in congenital, club- 
Surroundings. Medical super 
n and experienced Registered 
es in charge at all times, wit! 
nal liberties assured. All com- 
nications strictly confidential 
phone or write for reservations 


WOOD SANATORIUM 

Wellesley St. East, Toronto, Ont 
Telephone RA. 6828 

Tome J. Woolnough, Director 





EDUCATION 
BETWEEN THE COVERS 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL — 
by Mary and Lawrence K. Frank—Macmillan 
—$3.95 

“IF YOU are wondering whether to 

send your child to nursery school, 

what should you know about it, and 
how can you recognize a good one? 

When shouldn't your child go to 

nursery school? Should you help with 

homework? Comic books, radio, tele- 
vision—what can you do about these 
ever-present distractions? What do 
you expect from the teacher? What 
does the teacher expect from you? 

Does your home afford enough time 

and scope for the child’s own inter- 

ests? If not, what to do?” 
The answers to these and a host of 





other questions concerning guidance 
for your child may be found here. 

Mary and Lawrence K. Frank take 
the reader right into the classroom, 
show him the curriculum and _ the 
method by which it is taught. Al- 
though parents will reap the greatest 
benefit from this excellent book, 
teachers, too, will find it valuable, 
especially those who apart from the 
usual school situation never come in- 
to contact with children. 

Easy to read and easy to under 
stand, this book will provide a wel- 
come mine of discussion-material for 
Home and School Associations and 
study groups 


A TEACHER LOOKS AT THE CURRICULUM—by 
John Diamant—Ryerson—$1.00 
SURELY the most remarkable fea- 
ture of this challenging little 69-page 
brochure is its author. John Diamant 
came to Canada from Greece early 
in his “teens. He obtained work in the 
restaurant and confectionery business, 
went to school, read voraciously, and 
in the process acquired considerable 
facility with English. He is now— 
and has been for a score of years—a 
teacher of Science and Agriculture in 
Napanee Collegiate, Napanee, Ont. 
Mr. Diamant’s target in this pam- 
phlet is the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Before becoming a teacher, 
he explains, he had visions of high 
schools being filled with adolescents 
grateful for the opportunities offered 
them. After a few months of teach- 
ing, he was convinced that only 
small minority of the pupils had any 
real purpose in being there at all. 
Most of them were there 
the law, or their parents, or both. 
What are some of the weaknesses 


because of 


in secondary school education? Too 
much formal, useless stuffing; inade- 
quate preparation tor lite or for 
making a living; too little stress on 
concrete materials; pupils are not 
made to feel they have a share in 
the work of the community; too little 
respect fol honest manual labor. 

What about texts? “Of the text 
books used in the secondary schools, 
the books of literature are not as 
entertaining as they are purposed to 
be; the books of history are the least 
understood; those of composition the 
most difficult; those of the physical 
science the most confusing.” 

Mr. Diamant has many encourag- 
suggestions for the curriculum’s 


ing 
i BEF. 


IMpPFOV ement. 
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Noble and good looking—"Audley" pattern is a striking contrast of 
gold floral design and border on a white ground. Surprisingly in- 
expensive for very fine English Bone China. 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 


—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd, 
55 Wellington St. W., Toronto, for the name of your nearest dealer. 


eet ee BEAUTIFUL CHINA’ 
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Bank Transactions... 


P.W. Teletype can help your business . . . just 
as it exchanges instant, accurate information 
between branches on foreign exchange and 
other domestic bank transactions. Call your 
local telegraph office — a representative will < 
arrange a P.W.Teletype demonstration for you. 


CANADIAN CANADIAN | 
PACIFIC NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


@ Company claims offices in 7 Ontario 
centres provide service that satisfies Pilot 
policyholders of automobile, fire, personal 
property, teams, burglary, plate glass, 
cargo, elevator, general liability insur 
ance and fidelity and surety bonds 


ERIS URAACE 
5 ae 


HEAD OFFICE: 
199 BAY ST. 
TORONTO b 
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Accurtt Nite of Fall Fashion 


o~ 


Of great importance this Fall... the colour of your scarf, 
the shape of your handbag... because accessories this 
year so eHectively underline the new fashion theme of 


Variation in Texture and Outline.” Shown is a represen- 


tative group from our collection at EATO NS 


EATON'S CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


DISTAFF 
PLAY’S THE THING 


WHEN the Ottawa Drama Laue’ 
Workshop recently announced th 
results of their 
13th annual Play- 
writing Contest, 
Mrs. AGNES 
BINNS of Kam- 
loops, BC, came 
off with first and 
third prize. She 








has been enter- AGNES 3iNNs 
ing the contest . 
for some years now; hs pp 
viously won a third place, tie fog 
first and two honorable 1: entioys: 
Born in Northern Ireland, she cams 
to Canada as a child, lived ne; 
Vancouver and attended the Univer. 
sity of British Columbia where sh: 
took every course in drama_ possible 
including one on playwriting. The 
she Went to Kamioops to teach and 
married there. Naturally she joined 
the Little Theatre. “This enthusiasm 
ior the theatre is hard to explain 
she says, “since my parents, staunc 
Presbyterians, placed _ play-going 
the same category as gambling 
drinking.” 


@ Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVE! 

to the Canadian National Ex 

for International Day. At a press ¢ 
ference she was asked about women’ 
work for Democracy. “Wom 
bring as much weight to bea 
questions of the day as they might 
Mrs. Roosevelt said and pou ted 
that not only are women not oft 
given a chance to take import 

tions but that women themse!ves 
often afraid to take them. Wome 
must be willing to do the work | 
goes with responsibility. 

She was asked what the 
woman could do. “Exert an intluene 
in her own community,” Mrs. Roos 
velt said at once. “She shou 
her own community so good that 
would influence others.” 

To meet Mrs. Roosevelt is to und 
stand the warmth and charm that 
made her a leading world figure in 
own right. And those expressive hanes 
No wonder Karsh highlighted 
his portrait of her. 


@ Scholarship winners in the news 

clude MARJORIE VIVIEN SMITH 

Vancouver, winner of the incess 
Alice Foundation Fund schwlars! 
for study in youth trainin; M 
CHELE LASNIER of Montre wit 
ner of a French Governmen: s¢ 
arship for study in Franc Joa 
CUMMINGS of Carleton Plac.. On! 
winner of the Gordon. sch: ‘arsni? 
in English at Queen’s; Micur) Bo 
HOMME, Montreal soprano, winner 
of $1,000 bursary by the — Juebe 
Government; AIko Horr o! Nor 
Kamloops, BC, and LORRAINE ‘ROW 
of Victoria, winners of UBC \lum 
scholarships; SIMONE  LEBL» +‘ ol 
West Pubnico, NS, winner >! 
$1,000 national scholarship 
Catholic Women’s League. 


@ Mrs. E. M. Hopson of 4 hurt 
recently acquired the Maritim: adie 
golf championship; turned row \d a1¢ 
won the NS one, too. 
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le was. silence, 


nd our money is 


onal Revenue ac- 
ot machine, and 


is a pay-telephone. 
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That Faceless Front 


Aary Lowrey Ross 


ERAL TIMES in recent years 
e had misunderstandings, en- 
ed by recriminations, with the 


me Tax Department. The re- 


nations, naturally, have all 
on my side. When you get into 
gument with the Department 
cational Revenue you are, to 
the late Mr. Wells, engaged 
ing to punch a man without a 
About all I ever got for my 
followed by 


or forms, followed by 


lid however receive a refund 
xteen dollars, some months 
an altercation in which the 


itment took the stand that I 


yaid no income tax at all. The 
d arrived bleakly, without ex- 
tion or apology. Government, 


politics, can't afford to ac- 


vledge error. 
lis IS NO way to treat the cash 
mers. When an honest trades- 


makes a mistake 
ologizes manful- 


fully refunded. 
Department of 


our taxes like 
ds as indifferent- 
time that the In- 
Pax Depart- 


took a warmer 
more intimate attitude to the 


ayer, Who, after all, is the 
to Keep it going. I have there- 


drafted out a couple of model 


ters which the Department is at 
ty to use or adapt as it sees fit. 
r Mrs. R—— 

ye are terribly sorry that the 

nd of $100 on your 1948 taxes 

ed out to be an 


“Indian gift” 

kly the fault was entirely ours. 
Mr. Wragge, who was respon- 
for the error, was just as upset 


| as We were. I wish you could 


seen his face when I showed 
your letter! 
COULDN’T ge: over your 
ig all those slip- covers you 
In‘t afford, just because he had 
d a decimal the wrong way. 
ept. going round saying he 
d there was some way we 
{ make it up to you. You’ d like 
Mr. Wragge, he has a heart as 
all out-doors. I tried to cheer 
ip by telling him that my wife 
S says that there’s one thing 
slip-covers, they pay for 
selves. 
ote that you object strongly to 
¢ $1.50 interest on the re- 
d refund, and frankly I 


nt agree with you more 
tly. After all, we made the 
ke, not you! Unfortunately 


vhole matter has now gone 


SOROS CORON STRESSES SESE SSEETESESORSEOSESSSESEESSRSRDOSECEREE SES EESE DERE RSRSERESESESEEETSSDE SERGE SESE OERES HOHE SESE SE SES 





“through the books” and while I 
would gladly pay the $1.50 myself 
I’m afraid it would confuse the 
auditor. As far as possible we like 
to keep things here on a business 
basis. 
IN THE meantime I hope this 
will clear up any misunderstanding. 
If you should happen to be in the 
vicinity of the Income Tax Depart- 
ment any afternoon about five, 
drop in for a cup of tea. That’s if 
you have no objection to evaporat- 
ed milk! 

Sincerely yours, 

Ass’t Deputy Minister of 

Nat'l Revenue. 


Dear Mrs. R——— 


You had every reason to be upset 
and annoyed by our notification 
that you had neglected altogether 
to pay your Income Tax in 1949, 
The moment we received your let- 
ter we went through our accounts; 
and you can imagine 
Our embarrassment 
when we discovered 
not only that you had 
paid your income tax 
in full but that we 
actually owed you the 
sum of sixteen dollars! 
I can tell you there 
Were some red faces 
around the Depart- 
ment that afternoon! 

I know a lot of peo- 
ple think that a Government De- 
partment should be run as efficient- 
ly as a cash-register, but the truth 
is a Government Department is 
just as liable to get into trouble as 
anybody else. Take for instance 
that afternoon when we were going 
over your returns. sh 

Fred McVitty who takes person- 
al charge of your account was go- 
ing through hell, if you'll excuse 
the expression, with an impacted 
tooth, and that would have to be 
the day the window-cleaners turned 
up. Well, you know how it is with 
labor these days, you just have to 
take it when you can get it. So we 
said go ahead, only be careful 
about opening windows. About two 
o'clock Fred needed a couple of 


aspirin and went down to the water- 


cooler in the hall, and when he got 
back every window was wide open. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
we finally got everything straight- 
ened away, or thought we did. Only 
there must have been some slip-up 
because you got a notification and 
someone who hadn't even turned 
in her March installment yet got a 
$16 refund! 

It all goes to show that the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue can 
be just as human as anybody else. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ass't Deputy Minister of 
Nat'l Revenue. 
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LOAFING ... The sun’s so soothing... pink sandy beaches 


-and there’s no hurry. 








So Mich’ Te LOOK 
ForwarRp lo 





. Superb golf courses, scene of 
many international matches, will make 


you play your best game. 


Brilliant sun, sky and flowers. Tennis on perfect courts. 

Fishing you’ve longed for. Sailing where a breeze 
fails. Swimming in the bluest water. Cycling to 
a favoured picnic cove. Living to suit your mood — 
gay and social in a world-renowned hotel or quietly 


and secluded in a charming guest house. 












BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT 





YOU CAN 7 ‘ 
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eens: From the “BLUE BOOK” of Famous Trains 


Ss | FISH AND A DESSERT 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


XY 
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AMONG the main dish 
foods which help to 
stretch the food-dollar a 
bit is fish, particularly 
frozen fillets. They are 
convenient to store in the 
frigid state until needed 
and easy to handle for 
preparing and serving — 
none of this business of 
fish scales all over the 
kitchen ceiling. Of course 
if you're lucky enough to 
live near the source of 
fresh- or salt-water fish 
then you have water-to- 
frying-pan arrangement 
which can’t be surpassed. : 

Here is a recipe using BANANA PUDDING with vanilla wafers, meringue, 
frozen fillets of the 


as a eeNTTTT 


NRF 





coarser-textured fish —cod, haddock 1 medium onion diced 
or rock turbot. It is easy to prepare 4 cups soft bread cubes 
and serve. 1 teaspoon salt 

2 . ¥2 teaspoon sage 
Baked Fish (Top Dressing) 2 tbsp. chopped parsley 


Thaw 1!% Ibs. fish fillets and ar- 
range in a buttered 10 inch by 6 inch 
baking dish. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Prepare dressing as follows: 


Cook onion in fat until soft an 
yellow. Add remaining ingredients and 
combine well. Add sufficient hot con- 
sommé or water to just moisten 


1/3 cup salad oil or mild Spread dressing over fish fillets and 
cooking fat bake in 375 degree F oven about 25- 
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BRAIN-TEASER 


ARE YOU WORDLY WISE? 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





ACROSS DOWN 
1. Was his riding a record? (4, 6) 1. The voice of scandal can make 
6. See 28 = 16 
10. Of the ,wre ne Florence brings back 2. Snoop around the golf club. (5 
the mas (7) 3. “In the course of none of 
ll. Frees a va rie ty of Mexican pets, as Cain see salvation’. (Merchant of Ver 
Was ejected. (7) 4. Not a fighting cock 





espi te the 





, . ° 12. The beggar admits he unable to improve 5 E n twins of seventy show a d 
You'll appreciate and understand (9) "naturally. (5) 
13. It’s the devil in the flesh! (5) 7. Without a comb a 4 has the m g 
7 14. Lake of gin 6) this 9) 
the beauty of Canada better when 16 Was the Crimean upheaval Red inspired? 8 Krupp extracts? (8 
ee ss ae (7) 9. Drink in a trance? (6) 
you see it from Canadian National’s 18. It's joined to little notice, little month, 15. Make up to me, Jenny 
. little money. (7) ‘f if it gives you any. (9 : 
E F . ° . 20. Was Pinchme’’ Adam and Eve's? (6) 6. An arresting painter, no doubt 
famous Continental Limited. Every a3. Money order! (3,9) 7. A bit of a rascal to put in pow 
. 24. Flower that decked a Pinafore. (9) ic eee (8 We , re 
. Ee , K i 26. Fastens back the head of 20 inside. (7) S n gets le sleep with the 
day between Montreal, Toronto and a Bee ae ea Cet eat below.” (6) 
7 1. Can go to meet you for the first 





and 6. The note is well accompanied in 2. Parasite, sometimes found on cake 6 
Latin. «4. 4) 4. Surrounded with mixed vegetable 
29. This order gives Cinderella two hours at 5. What! only five shillings  f¢ 

the ball. (10) jewels? (5 


Vancouver this famous train speeds across the continent. On it 28 
you'll travel in style in colorful, up-to-the-minute equipment — 


inviting bedrooms, standard and tourist sleeping cars, lounge cars a 
; i 


Week's Puvzle 


ACROSS 

1. See 4 

6. Odds 

10. See 5 

11. Emanate 
Lay 
Milksop 
Auricle 
Jingle 
Dragoon 
Excites 
Assist 
24. Partake 
26. Earache 


and the latest air-conditioned coaches. 


Take the “Continental” scenic route across Canada... daily 
service East and West between Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Minaki, 


Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. 


TUN Gobo 


Ree eee 


te 


For reservations and information regarding 
‘ é 








your business and pleasure travel needs, 39. Abigail 
a he 3 . 30. A 31 
see, write or phone your local 32, Vegetarian 
Canadian National Passenger Agent. eee 
c c 
1. Dreams 
2. Creel 
3. Oversight 
4, 25, 19 and 


An apple 
Keeps the 
away 

5 and 10. Adan 
Eve 

7. Delicious 

8. Soy beans 

9. Beer 

16. Incorrect 

18. Australia 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 











THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES a1: Sterile 22 
23. Deaden 25 
27. Coati 
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ni) minutes. The dressing should be 
ic owned, the fish flaky. Serves 
RT F Bak 









sotatoes and tomatoes in the 
he same time and add a let- 
cucumber salad to the menu. 
uce and lemon wedges may 
if desired. 
1omically speaking, fish cakes 
ie lower food bracket and 
s regarded with scorn. How- 
| rather have a good salmon 
cake n a poor steak (remember 
meet?) .-pecially if you have some cold 


DEE 


hoiled -:Imon in the icebox. The re- 


Patties 


cups flaked, cooked or 
canned salmon 
cup soft bread crumbs 


cup dry bread crumbs 
teaspoon salt 

pepper 

teaspoon curry powder 
cup milk 

egg beaten 

tablespoons margarine 
or butter 


iImon, crumbs and seasonings 
Add curry powder to milk 
Mix with salmon and 


- 





al st aside for 15 minutes. Shape mix- 
con to 6 patties about 2'2 ins. in 
isten diameter and roll in flour. The mix- 
and ture is moist to handle. Melt marga- 
t 28. Prine or butter in skillet and brown on 

Photh sides. Serve with cream sauce to 


which chopped chives and_ parsley 

ive been added. 

\ fine finale to a fish dinner is a 
B southern dessert—which is none other 

F? than Banana Pudding dressed up a bit 


nilla wafers and meringue. 


’ vith 


w 


na Pudding 


3 
Q 


n 
Q 


cups milk 

cup sugar 

eggs, separated 

tsp. vanilla 

Vanilla water cookies 

5 bananas (depending on 


size) 


( ine milk, '2 cup sugar and 
egg sin double boiler. Cook ove 
Vater until mixture thickens 

ts a spoon. Add vanilla. Line 

of casserole dish with vanilla 

cover with laver of. sliced 

pour over some of the cus- 
kepeat layers of bananas and 
le cust ending with custard on top 
meringue of the 3 egg whites 
ning '4 cup sugar. Pile on 
yudding in Place 
i} vanilla wafers around edge 
wue. Bake in 425 degrees I 
S minutes or until delicately 
Serve warm or. chilled. 


casserole. 


FRO’! MY COLLECTION of favor- 
te es, I offer the following and 


theyll become yours. The 
rst perennial favorite of the mor- 
tals id one that I feel everyone 
‘oul like to make though most think 
tis » complicated. 


| secret of French Onion Soup ts 
roth and a bit of monosodium 

sla vate. Right away one would sav, 
it, the broth. I can’t—or have 

not ie to—make the broth.” This 


modern era we're living in is wonder- 
ful, and that “hard-to-make” broth is 
as near to you as your nearest grocery 
store. Bouillon in cans is the secret, 
and if you follow the simple instruc- 
tions French Onion Soup will be on 
your menu as a taste thriller. 


French Onion Soup 


6 large onions 
+ cup butter 
2 quarts beef broth 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1'3 teaspoons monosodium 
glutamate 
Rounds of toast 


Parmesan cheese 


@ To prevent soggy undercrust in 
fresh fruit pies sprinkle unbaked shell 
with finely crushed flakes 
(corn, wheat, bran or what have vou). 


cereal 


Proceed as usual with the filling. Ten 
to one you'll never detect the crumbs 
in the finished product and the crust 
will be dry and flaky. 


@ To chill consommé in a_ hurry 
empty desired number of cans into 
freezing tray and set it in freezing 
compartment for 10 minutes. When 
the edges begin to stiffen and freeze 
remove pan to another part of the 
refrigerator and let it “jell” complete- 
ly. This can be done within an hour. 
Break up with a fork and serve in 
chilled soup dishes, garnished with 
lime wedges. 


@ Advice to housekeepers in the year 
1890. “In purchasing fruits and vege- 
tables canned in tin . the following 
rules will be well to follow: Reject all 
canned goods that do not have the 
manufacturer's mame and 
stamped on can. Always press up on 
bottom of can and if it rattles you will 
know that the contents of same is in 
a putretactive state, tor if sound it 


address 


would be solid and there would be no 
rattle. All fruits and vegetables should 
be removed from tin cans as soon as 
opened, for if they are left to stand in 
same for any length of time a poison- 
ous compound is liable to torm.” The 
canning industry has changed some ot 


these notions during the last 60 vears 


@ Irv Wiener 


time a meal has to be produced in a 


Wrap-Around next 


hurrv: Roll out biscuit dough 's” 
thick. Cut in 3” x 4 
with prepared mustard: 


oblongs: spread 
Wrap around 
wieners and bake on cookie sheet 15 
minutes at 450 F. Heat condensed 
cream of tomato soup and serve as 
sauce. Excellent dish for luncheon or 


supper. 


@ Never underestimate importance of 
mewsurements in baking. Some “born 
cooks claim to toss in a handful of this 
and a pinch of that and get miraculous 
results 
chefs weigh and measure each time 


But experienced bakers and 


they make an item even though it may 
be three or four times a day. For the 
new homemaker good standard meas- 
uring cups and spoons are basic betore 
mastering the culinary arts And in 
interpreting recipes its well to re- 
meniber that the Canadian pint is 2!2 
cups (8 oz. cup) and the quart 5 cups. 
The American pint contains 2 cups 
(8 ox. cups) and the quart 4 cups. 


Be original with 
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This intriguing floor was created by a c ever use of Dominion Jaspé Linoleum tiles 
(pattern J/722). The “grain” in jaspé linoleum gives a “texture” effect which 
is pleasing to the eye...and in tile form makes possible a wide variety of 
unusual arrangements. Ask your dealer for attractive illustrated booklet. 


JASPE Linoleum Ciles | 


Dominion Jaspé Linoleum tiles offer you unlimited opportunity for designing texture- 
fascinating floors in softly harmonizing duo-tones or blended colours. Notice how the 
floor above brings out the shades of furniture. walls ...and dress. Jaspé forms the 


perfect base for any colour scheme, any period furnishing. in any room in the house 


Jaspé linoleum floors are always 


Practical. too! 
] 


‘ 
effect obscures smudges or footprints labour-saving! And they are resilient. sour 





deadening ig-lasting. These tiles come in a wide range of smart ee te 

' i } 
eolours which you can combine to sult vour own taste Your dealer will De glad to 
\ rey 
show you how easily anyone can lay Dominion Linoleum Tiles 


Time-lested Linoleum 
Dominion Linoleum t rs have withstood thet 


Some of them in stores, homes, hos 


of constant wear behir then 


t 


IN TILES OR BY THE YARD — A PRODUCT OF 
DOMINION O!LCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 


DOMINION 


Beautiful ... 


Resilient ... 
TIME-TESTED 


Established 1872 
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BUSINESS FRONT: WORK 


OF BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS 





THEY LOOK BEFORE YOU LEA? 


by Robert Francis 


A MAN walked into the Vancouver office of the 
Better Business Bureau to tell the manager, W. L. 
Templeton, about a tellow who had offered him 
a partnership in a business to be started in an- 
other province 

The promoter wanted $2,000 from him, the 
would-be investor explained to Templeton, and he 
had written him a check before he discovered 
that the promoter owned only $200 worth of 
materials and equipment. He stopped payment on 
his check, which was on an Eastern bank and had 


go there for certification, and took his story 


Oo 
to the Better Business Bureau. 

Templeton recognized the name of the promoter, 
ind examined the “partnership agreement” which 
the potential investor had received. In the small 
tvpe it said that the $2,000 was for the exclusive 
ise of the promoter. Templeton congratulated the 

sitor on checking with the BBB, and added the 
story to his existing file on the “promoter.” 

A woman 
BBB had data on a local 


vas about to put $2,500 into the concern: she had 


worried state of mind wondered 


business. Her husband 


be Wise 


er husband come in and exam- 


irs previously. an “investor” in the 





to go to court to get a return 





In handing down judgment in 


vor of the nvestor.” the court had used the 


Canadian* and 100 U.S. Better Business Bureaus 


own business lives trving to lock other 


WwW. I Templeton and his colleagues in seven 





e doors before the horse escapes 


rd is “prevention 





THE BETTER BUSINESS Bureau ts a tree service 
to the public and to business, explains Templeton, 
who was recently elected President of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Bette 
The BBB’s primary function is the prevention of 
fraud and misrepresentation in advertising. selling 


Business Bureaus, Inc 


and promotion 
But its objectives have broadened, since its 
founding 35 years ago, into a program of selling 
the free enterprise system to business itself and to 
ts customers. Templeton outlines the BBB’s terms 
reference like this 


(1). To eliminate the causes of customers’ com- 
plaints against business by preventing unfair treat- 
ment of buyers who have legitimate complaints. 

(2) To promote fair and informative advertis- 
ng and to prevent fraud 

(3) To promote adult education to teach em- 
plovees, their families and customers about money 
management, buying, and building business-con- 
sumer relations 

(4) To work with business and educators to 
give students an understanding of the free enter- 
prise business system 

A woman complained to a Better Business 
Bureau in one city that she had bought a sweater 
advertised as cashmere. but that it was not in fact 
real cashmere. The local BBB manager agreed that 
the sweater was only “teased up” to resemble real 
cashmere. He called the store, pointed out that the 
item was not as advertised and suggested this might 
be rectified. The store contacted the customer, 
admitted the advertisement had been erroneous, 
but pointed out that at the price it was a bargain. 


*Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Quebec City, 


Ottawa and Winnipeg 








The BBB suggested it would be good public 
relations for the store to run another ad the follow- 
ing day, which the store did, saying the original ad 
had been an error, that refunds would be made, 
but that the sweater still happened to be good 
value at the money. 

“We are acting for business as well as for the 
public,” Templeton emphasized in describing cases 
in which the Bureau had acted. “In this instance 
both parties ended up satisfied.” 

When Templeton or his colleagues have a com- 
plaint about a store they go straight to the head 
man, or at least to a department head. 


—Gade of Skipsey Studio 
W. L. TEMPLETON is the recently elected President 
of Association of Canadian Better Business Bureaus. 


“Usually they cooperate,” Templeton said. “In 
a big store the manager is not in touch with every 
sale, or with each sign in various departments. But 
he wants to keep public confidence by putting 
questionable practices right.” 

He described a case in point. In the Christmas 
toy display in a department store, two lots of a 
building toy were displayed side by side, under a 
single sign, at one price. One was a Canadian 
product, the other a poorer Japanese imitation. 
But the Japanese container was made to simulate 
the Canadian, and the shopper would only notice 
the difference if he looked on the bottom of the 
imported product for the “Made in Japan” label. 


The Canadian product was a well-know) name 
and the imported imitation appeared to be the 
same product. 

The BBB brought this to the attentio 


Of the 
merchandising manager, who had nothin. to « 
with the layout of toys and who agreed th; display 
was misleading. He ordered the two lots separated 


Templeton points out that in many instance: 
the firm involved, as such, is not at fault. but that 
careless or over-eager salesmen have pushed claims 
beyond the point of honesty. 

fo halt fraudulent promotion before unsuspect- 
ing investors lose their money, the Bureau urges 
“Before you invest—investigate.” : 

The BBB gains particular satisfaction from suc} 
cases as that of a shady promoter who over severa 
years kept appearing in their files as looking for 
“investors” or “silent partners.” Since 1947. the 
total involved in complaints, or inquiries about h 
enterprise, amounted to $89,900. Actual cash 
vestments with him, by people who did inquire at 
the Bureau first but invested anyway, amount 
to $5,800. 


The BBB is not engaged in prosecutin 


since it is a non-profit organization exist ( 
on the contributions of members. It does, howeve 
turn over to police its files on a particular pers: 


or firm, when it is apparent their operat 
more than unethical—actually illegal. 

THE BUREAU was founded to combat fraud 

representation and trickery which flourished 
business years ago, particularly in the U.S. Resp 
sible businessmen, convinced that such malpractice 
was in the Jong run wasteful, looked for effective 
curbs and decided that the task was one for bus 
ness itself. Today in Canada alone more than 5,60) 
firms are members of BBB’s. Part of the Bureaus 
strength lies in its wide coverage of Canada anc 
the U.S. through more than 100 offices 

Complaints and inquiries run through the whol 
field of business; a dissatisfied purchase 
kitchen sieve who could not get her money back 
a man who failed to get a promised job after paying 
an employment agency for a “sure” thing; a firm 
which bought advertising on boards which ¢ d not 
exist; buyers claiming they were misled by adver- 
tisements; potential investors in promotions 0! 
every kind. 

Some of those coming to the BBB are following 
the Bureau’s adage: “When in doubt, find out 
call the BBB.” Others have invested without check- 
ing first, and have come to see if the BBIi can 
help them recoup their losses. 

A spurious employment agency offered \ rk in 
South America. A classified ad said the prospect 
need send only $2 for a list of contracto:s and 
manufacturers. Which was exactly what a prospect 
received for his $2. The “agency” had mply 
copied the names from a directory. 

Newspapers, Templeton said, help the Bu: 
declining ads for enterprises with suspicious )ack- 
grounds. 

Templeton has been interested by the ¢ «nge, 
over the past ten years, in the nature of the Bu caus 
calls. Ten years ago, 70 per cent of calle; had 
complaints of specific malpractice, while o 
per cent had come to make inquiries. Tod. the 
figures are reversed, showing, Templeton su. est. 
that nore people are following the BBB’s !) unc 
tion :o look before you leap. 

“Jt is not negative,” he sums up, “to say are 
proud of the evils which do not exist because o 
our work.” 


h\ 


















Oldsmobile Super “88 De Luxe 





1-Door Sedan. 


ile Hydra-Matice optional at extra cost, Equip- 


cessories, and trim subject to change without notice, 


SS 


a 
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NEW! 


Everything ts new all the way through!) New Body! 
Bigeer—wider—smarter—more luxurious than ever! 
Vew chassis! Springs and shock absorbers, too 

a safer. smoother, softer ride! New “Drive”! 
Kasier-operating Hydra-Matie Drive*! 

Vew Engine! Even the famous “Rocket” has new 
advancements for L951! See your dealer 


and drive Oldsmobile’s all-new Super 88"! 


ELS WOBTL 
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How To Make a “CATCH-ALL” Basement 


One simple change makes it possible to rid yourself for- 
ever of furnace tending chores and to make every room 
in your home more comfortable at the same time. The 
key to all this is the Gurney Dominion Winter Air 
Conditioning Unit. 
The Gurney Dominion Unit is compactly built and at- 
tractively styled to fit perfectly into any basement lay- 
out. In operation it is simplicity in itself... just set it 
. then forget it! Automatically the Gurney Dominion 
filters out dust and pollen from recirculated air . 
heats and humidifies to whatever degree you may desire 





~*~ 





One Simple Change Makes It 
Possible to Transform Your 


Entire Basement 


. then delivers air fresh, healthy and warm to every 
room in your home. Protects your family against colds 
guards valuable furniture and woodwork against 
damage by dry air. 
Plan now to start your home modernization in the 
basement and benefit every room in your home at the 
same time with a Gurney Dominion Winter Air Con- 
ditioning Unit. Consult your Gurney Dominion dealer 
or write for information on the complete line of Gurney 


Dominion home heating equipment. 


Made in Canada for Canadians by 


GuRNEY Dominion Furnaces Limitep 


TORONTO - 


MONTREAL _ 


FAMOUS FOR COMFORT - ECONOMY - QUALITY 


WINNIPEG 














kLVER LINING 


HE GAMBLED ON A MINE 


by M. ©. Lockhart 


IN 19. mining engineer Ridgeway 
W. Wilson, just over 30, had a hunch 
abandoned, and sometimes 





ceemil hoodooed Silver Standard 
Mine he dejected countryside near 
Hazel’ was a good bet. 

| ked onto the place,” Wilson 


. d something told me it was 
good »roperty, even if we were go- 
7» to ave to stick our necks out 
On s to develop i 


or vear ending March 31 last, a 
od which several similar mines 


sed sown, Silver Standard showed 
ope iting profit of $909,837, afte: 
casts production and general ad- 
nistr tion had been deducted. Ship- 
nents ‘rom the mine of silver, gold, 


dm lead and zine concentrates 
vere th $1,901,224. Interim divi- 
Jendy were declared amounting to 
300,181 and working capital was 
cre { $355,270 after all outstand- 
¢ bonds had been retired a year 
wad of due date. Development of 

tts indicated a healthy and 
fitable future for the mine. 

E\ professional engineer,” he 
kes point out, “must have an 
ject Ever since I graduated from 
the University of BC my objective has 
een to Operate MY OWN mine, and to 


evelop the mining resources of my 
province. After all, BC offers a 
a 


a 


Fifth Generation 


M g knowhow comes naturally 
Wilson. He’s the fifth generation of 
Wilson professional engineers whose 
ks have been the dev elopment 

( ida’s resources. The first ot 
these Was brought out from Wales in 

leer days to sink the early shafts 

Nova Scotia coal mines. 
R. R. Wilson, outstanding western 
iuthority who is Ridgew: 1y's 
ther. was lured by the potentialities 

BC's rugged, unexplored hinter- 
ind. “And he taught me mining when 
Was v gaffer, took me on trips with 
n lost as soon as I could walk,” 
ecalls his son. Ridgeway worked for 
ther people until 1946, when he de- 
) plunge in on his own. 

He explored the Province and 
“amiied properties until autumn, 
‘Men he came across the caved-in 
nd rusted machinery of Silver 
Mand.rd in) northern BC. Stewart, 
le. and Welsh had bought the prop- 
ty $90,000 in 1910, worked it 

me and abandoned it. No one 
se ught it worth reopening until 
Wilso. came along. 
When you walk onto a property,” 
e ains, “first impressions are 
int. Mine were good. When I 


Ph OVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 








' is hereby given that Regular 
aU ly Dividend of 1% on Preferred 
t has been declared by PROVIN- 
‘Al. PAPER LIMITED, payable Sep- 
en 15th, 1951 to shareholders on 

at close of business September 


5] 


W. S. Barber, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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RIDGEWAY W. WILSON 


look at a good property something 
seems to tell me it’s good. Call it a 
hunch, experience, heredity, what you 
like.” After that it was a matter of 
mining details, mapping, sampling. 

“Then you bet,” adds Wilson, “be- 
cause vou can’t see into the earth. 
\ lot of people didn’t agree with me.” 

His tather, wife, father-in-law, in 
fact his whole family, did agree with 
him. They decided to gamble. 

With his father he formed a syndi- 


cate and arranged financing. “That 
was a big, hard job.” A bond issue 
was floated, with the family holding 
25 per cent, “and we all started to 


work harder than we'd ever worked 
in our lives. No one could pay you 
for work that hard.” Last year’s bal- 


ance sheets showed the results. 


Human Factor 


Managing Director Ridgeway Wil- 
son thinks the human factor made 
that success possible. “My wife, my 
father, my board of directors and 
engineers, they are the people respon- 
sible for my success. They all stood 
behind me and pitched in when times 
were tough and there was no money.” 

The youth of his professional engi- 
neers, bringing initiative and enthusi- 
asm to their work, seems important 
to Wilson. The oldest of them is 41. He 
himself, the second oldest, is now 37 

Vivacious and attractive Mrs. Wil- 
son, herself a university graduate, 
makes it her business to learn as much 
as she can about mining. 

“Even when I expressed doubts 
about my decision she didn’t lose faith 
in the mine. She’s been underground 
with me many times and she can talk 
about it as authoritatively as I can.” 

Already Wilson has other schemes 
cooking, other visions of success 
ahead, and he makes the prospects 
sound good when he says easily, “Any 
mining engineer can do it. All you 
have to do is find a good prospect, 
do a lot of hard work, get a good 
crew with vou, dig up the money, 
and there it ts.” 





HALIFAX 
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PROBE 40 FATHOMS 
TO REACH BEDROCK 


The Foundation Companies. 
despite raw Atlantic storms: and 
strong tidal currents, have -ue- 
cessfully completed a series of roe k 











borings on the proposed site for a 
bridge spanning the Strait of Canso, 





















The job was complicated by 
many unusual features. Because of 
tides, the working platform had to 
be located above the highest water 
level, and supported by a triangu- 
lar steel tower resting on the 
ocean floor, Eight borings had to 
be made through 186 feet of sea 
water and up to 0 feet of topsoil 
before striking bedrock. Strong 
currents added to the difficulties 
of the job. as did the high wives 
which were pushed relentles-iy 
through the narrow funnel of the 
Strait of Canso by North Atlantic 
storms. 


Much of the suceess of this un- 
usual job was due to the design of 
equipment illustrated here. origi- 
nated by Foundation for this spe- 
cifie assignment. On oceasions like 
this it may be truly said. 


“THE UNUSUAL JOBS COME TO FOUNDATION.” 


NDATION 


COMPANIES CANADA 
ugeneczing — Condlucion 


TORONTO * LONDON * SUDBURY 





COCHENOUR WILLANS 


WESTERN GROCERS LIMITED GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


Notice of Dividends 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
INTERIM DIVIDEND NO 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
erim divider f ent 
Cal { < 
sued C W 
Gold Mine Lit No I 
d wil « S 
ye 195 
95 
oO 
( M 
I oO ; Ss 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


ABLE BELt 


“let's teletype 


and be sure!” 


When the suceess of business 
transactions depends on speed, 
accuracy and privacy of 


communteation,. 


fills the bill. 


BELL TELETYPE 


Communication may be made 
with any number of branches 
at the same time. and errors 

ean be corrected instantly. ki 


type up to seven copies. 


TELETYPE 


ich machine 











VICTORIA 


OWEN SOUND 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, 


will 


Phe dependability and value of BELL TELETYPE 


is proved daily by manufacturers. financial 


houses. retail and wholesale outlets. 
utilities. 


many other businesses. large and sm 


information on how BELI 


PELETYPE 


save Vou Tone, 


Call or write our nearest Business Office 


publishers. transportation systems and 


all. 
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THE PRICE OF PE 


by P. M. Richards 


PART OF the price of peace is higher 
taxes, part of it is some shortage of 
the things we would like to have, and 
part of it is a higher cost of living. 
Prime Minister St. Laurent told the 
nation this in a broadcast last week 
and unquestionably he is right—if we 
accept, as we seem bound to, the 
premise that preparedness for war 
contributes to the maintenance of 
peace. But how many of us are willing 
to pay that price? 

Judging by our actions when in 
position to act, not many. We do our 
best to beat the rising cost of living by 
getting ourselves wage increases if we 
are employees or by raising the price 
of our own product if we are in- 
dependent. This, of course, is an en- 
tirely logical course from the selfish 
standpoint but one that is definitely 
not in the public interest, since, to the 
extent that we are successful, we avoid 
paying our part of the price of peace 
and thereby increase the price to be 
paid by others. 

It is more reprehensible, surely, 
when such evasion: iry action is taken 
by organized groups such as labor 
unions and agricultural and trade as- 
sociations, they are using the 
power of their organizations to win an 
advantage for their members at the 
expense of the public in general. They 


since 


are trying to take more than their 
share of the national production. 
That's) mean. And _ it’s anti-social 


economically, in that it tends to in- 
crease the money supply while the 
goods supply—or at least that part of 
it available to the public—is declining. 
That's inflationary, when our economy 
is dangerously infle tionary alre: idy. 

It should be plain that maintenance 
of a defence program requires one of 
two things—a reduction of our civilian 
standards of living by reason of the 
diversion of labor and materials and 
factory capacity, or an increase of 
productivity so big that we can carry 
the defence program on top our 
civilian requirements. If we can’t or 
won't take the second course, we must 
accept the discomforts of the first. 

Unfortunately, some inflation is 
inevitable even if we adopt the second 
course, since expenditures for non- 
civilian production will necessarily 
swell the purchasing power applied on 
civilian the production of 
which will have created its own pur- 
chasing power. Therefore we shouldn’t 
abuse our governmental managers for 
every point advance in the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 

The fact is that collectively we can- 
not avoid a lowering of our living 
standards, though some _ individuals 
will do so—at the expense of others. 


MIGRATIONS 


DISPLACED automobile workers in 
Windsor, Ont., are now about to be 
moved by the federal Government to 
nationally - useful employment else- 
where, and the undertaking will be ex- 
tended as quickly as possible to include 


goods, 


oY 
mo 


workers in other trades 
Single men will go first, a they 


the easiest to handle, but fa: ilies y 
be shifted too as soon as arr. vemen 
can be completed. This mo: ‘ment o; 


workers with Government | «sista 
or wholly at Government ¢ 


nse, js 
likely to assume sizable p: portion 
over the coming months. is als 


likely to 
troversy. 

As this column forecast «ould 
the case, a very uneven eni:loymen 
situation is now developing, \ith up. 
employment in areas sharply affected 
by the Government’s anti inflatio; 
measures contrasting with ‘rowing 
scarcity of labor in districts where 
defence and other top-priori'y actiy:- 
ties are located. The federa Depart. 
ment of Labor reported last \ eek tha 
declines in production that at fir 
were -concentrated in the automobile 
household appliance, clothing 
leather industries have now spread t 
iron and steel, furniture 
textile plants. 

It would be easy to imagine, loo} 
ing at such areas, that a sharp dec! 
in general business activity was unde 
way. But these, so far, are local c 
tractions, though numerous, 
have to be weighed against 
and also numerous expansionary) 
velopments now in progress across t 
country. So far, there appears to be 
lot more substance in the lat! 


SAVINGS BONDS 


EVERYONE 
in the new Canada Savings Bonds with 
the delayed-action 32 % 
misunderstandings are common. ( 
trary to the popular misconceptior 
the new bonds do bear inte! n 
the date of issue and this can 
ized at any time. But it is mo 
able to hold to maturity. 

The Bank of Canada explains that 
having in mind recent incre ises 
interest rates in the securities 
interest payments on the new (anada 


give rise to a lo: of cop. 


and prima 





seems to be interested 


Coupons, 





Savings bonds have been eased 
from the flat 234% rate of previous 
issues to the equivalent of 3 pe 
year for bonds held for the tull tern 


This compares favorably with 
turn which can be achieved rom 3 
comparable market bond ot! similar 
maturity at the present time. |! does 


: hat 
not take into account the tha 
8 ‘ . > z . y the 
Canada Savings Bonds, inclu: ing the 


new issue, are cashable at an\ ‘ime @! 
full face value. This freedom | >m 
risk of market fluctuations | va u 
able feature and is the reason 


is necessary to set a limit to lding 
in any one name. 

In taking the decision to east 
the interest incentive, it was Nn  °ssal 
to keep in mind that Canad 0s 4 
ready own substantial amo: \\'s = 
egies issues which pay a a 
of 2% The new incentive »10ule 


nema not provide too st g ao 
attraction to “switch” out of 
{or 


issues into the new one, especi''\ | 


yous 





term 


equi’ 
27] 
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vhere 
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ad 


doe 


to 


dor 


m holdings. This was con- 
vith another and equally im- 
1im—to encourage the hold- 
the new bonds for longer 
n any event. 

are various ways to accom- 

One way involves the adop- 
discount type of instrument 
the War Savings Certificate, 
iys relatively less interest in 
ars, increasing to more sub- 
eturns in later years. A strong 
it against this particular form 
stment is the fact that it is 
to have markedly less appeal 
idians than a “coupon type” 


roblem, then, was how to com- 
oupon type security with some 
features of the discount type 


iew bond accomplishes this by 
: 10 interest coupons of equal 
overing a term of 10 years and 
hs. Taken together, the 342% 

coupons on a $1000 bond 
it a total interest payment of 
{his amount averaged over the 

10 years and 9 months is 
ent to an annual return of 


Beginning’ 2% 


ichieve a “beginning” rate of 
return of lesser scale, the first 
nis not made payable until | 
id 9 months after the date of 
Using the illustration of the 
' bond again, this first coupon 
cash value of $35.00 (342%) 


raged over the elapsed time of 1 


ind 9 months is equivalent to 


per year simple interest. If the 
r of this bond decided to cash it 


the first coupon came due he 
! be paid at this rate, calculated 


e end of the last month. 
Sul 
each year thereafter during the 


sequent $35.00 coupons come 


the bond. Adding each of these 
st payments to those previously 
ed and relating the totals to the 
i time to each coupon date gives 


‘dually increasing scale of return 


r¢ 


© per year up to the effective 
per year at maturity. 

course, this average annual in- 
rate is of primary interest to 


‘ors who wish to compare the re- 


irom the new Canada Savings 
with alternate investments. It is 
that those who regard them 
as a convenient form in which 
d savings will think of the new 
342% issue which does 
‘gin to bear interest until nine 
s have gone by—that they are 
“buying in” on a 342% issue 
ionths ahead of time. Simple as 
onception may be it tends to 
people forget that the new bond 
vear interest from the date of 


as a 


ill also be noticed how the slid- 
ile of interest return on a yearly 
iffects those who might consider 
‘ing out of the previous 244 % is- 
The new scale does not approach 
ite until some time in the fourth 
Each investor who does decide 
itch presumably does not expect 
ve occasion to redeem the new 
before 1956. If redemption be- 
necessary before 1956 the in- 
would find the switch unprofit- 
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Lumps of Metal, Of Course— 
Not Sugar — Are What These Giant Vickers-Built 
Tongs Were Designed To Handle 


The huge tongs shown here were designea and built 
by Canadian Vickers Limited for an internationally 
known Canadian mining company. Attached to a 
crane, they are used for picking up 
metal slag. These particular tongs 
have a 30-ton capacity. 


Such items are all in the days’ 
work for the men of Canadian 
Vickers. Giant boilers, forming presses, copper kettles, 
cargo ships—these and many other diversified pieces 
of machinery and equipment keep the 45-acre Vickers 
workshop humming with activity. 


Truly if Canadian industry needs it—Canadian 
Vickers can build it! 










— 
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MONTREAL 


Toronto Office: 25 King St. West 


e ENGINES e MINING MACHINERY 
INDUSTRIAL METAL FABRICATION e SHIPS e MARINE MACHINERY 


SPECIAL MACHINES e INDUSTRIAL BOILERS 


Lake Shore Mines Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 126 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Ten Cents per share on the issued capi- 
tal stock of the Company, will be paid on 
the twelfth day of October, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on the fourteenth day of September, 195! 

By order of the Board 


KIRKLAND SECURITIES LIMITED 
SECRETARY 


Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario 
August 30, 1951 
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NEXT WEEK Trade Minister C. D monwealth Ministers on Chancellor of 

Howe will meet with his opposite the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell’s p’an 
mbers om the other Common tor long-term international commodity 

we countries to k about raw agreements. 

1 ces. I will be Under the plan. producers of lead- 

rele | don 24. The ing raw materials will be guaranteed 

Britis xious to sell the Com- a reasonable price for at least part of 





ie (flash... it happens! Phe broken step vou meant to fix... Johnnie's 
tovs left on the walk... ca pet that suddenly goes berserk ... 


other things. all unintentional but each a logical cause for serious injury. 


countless 
Perhaps you have liability insurance... but has it been adjusted to 


meet the mnereased awards being allowed by the courts? Current: cases 
prove that most people are under-insured. How about it? If you were sued 
. could vou pay the hospital bills. doctor’s bills. damages for pain and 
suffering _ or loss of income? Remember. increased values and inereased 
costs all contribute towards your increased liability! 
Make sure now... before anything happens on your property. For the 
best protection against any hazard capable of dissolving your estate... 


contact a Norwich Union Agent. He is specially trained and experienced in 


planning Adequate Insurance . .. for each owner’s individual needs. 
Ask him. without obligation. to work out a low-cost program of 
Adequate Insurance for your estate—ineluding protection against: Public 
Liability Claims 
ln a lao ; 
Ina flash... cit happens! An accident! One that separates 


you from your family ... forever. Your children’s education 


——thie upkeep of your estate... your wife's opportunity to 
live comtortably—all become desperate problems. No man 
intentionally lets his family down! Nevertheless some do . 
by failing to provide adequate protection, Let vour Norwich 
tnion Life Agent work outa plan of Adequate Insurance 
t low-eost plan. personally tailored to fit 3 


your own requirements 


“The best background a man can 
Adequate Insurance” 
—NORWICH UNION 


have 





their crop if the bottom falls out of 
the market. In return they will be 
asked to guarantee raw material-im- 
porting countries at least part of their 
needs at a reasonable price if things 
go the other way. In addition, import- 
ing countries—Britain  particularly— 
wili probably be asked to keep ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods de- 
liveries coming at a steady rate and 
a reasonable price. In principle, it’s 
like the Canada-U.K. four-year wheat 
agreement. 

In most cases the raw material pro- 
ducers will have the bargaining advan- 
tage, but, noting the continued drop 
in raw wool prices, they’re not likely 
to press it unreasonably. In fact, while 
the wool producers are in a receptive 
mood, a plan has already been drawn 
up for their consideration. The plan 
calls for the establishment of an inter- 
national organization which will buy 
surplus wool and store it for sale in 
other years when wool is scarce and 
prices start soaring again. 

If the idea is well received at the 
Commonwealth meeting, it’s expected 
it will be suggested to the International 
Materia!s Conference in Washington 
which could easily concern itself with 
raw material prices as well as scarce 
material allocation. 


NEW PIPE LINE 


CONSTRUCTION of the 64-mile 
Sarnia to London section of the Sar- 
nia-Toronto pipe line has begun and 
should be completed by December, 
Imperial Oil says. The London-Toron- 
to sections and spur line to Hamilton 
will be built next spring. 

Che line will have an initial capac- 
ity of 39,000 barrels a day ot 
line, Kerosene and heating oils. 

While transportation costs by the 
pipe line will be approximately the 
as for tankers, there will be a 
considerable saving in 
fewer ships will be required and addi- 
tional large tankage will not be needed 


raw 


2aso- 


same 


steel because 


to store supplies for the winter season. 


AGAIN PROSPERITY 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED iron 
miners at Bell Island, Newfoundland, 
are back to work after the miners had 
staved off the job on three occasions 
nd the company (Dominion Wabana 
Ore, Ltd., a subsidiary of DOSCO) 
had then suspended the miners for a 
week. After that the men went back 
to work and negotiations were reopen- 


ore 


ed for a new wage and working agree- 
ment. 

\ littke more than a year ago several 
of Bell mines were 
because of lack of orders due prin- 
devaluation 


Is!and’s closed 


cipally to sterling and 
Britain’s dollar Fourteen 
months ago Britain started buying ore 
again and other orders soon came in. 
Prosperity once again descended upon 
Bell lately 
been exceptionally good. 

The ore company is installing new 
equipment designed to increase output 
and is spending several million dollars. 
Bell Island has an almost inexhaustible 
supply of ore and all the residents on 
the island (about 6,000) get their liv- 
ing from the mines. The ore has been 
mined 1895. 


shortage. 


Isiand and business has 


since 


AND ANOTHER 


NEWFOUNDLAND has 
another industrial arrangem« 
European firm. This time it 
rine oil hardening plant whi 
established at Harbour G 
miles from St. John’s. Two | 
Walyer Plett of Germany 
wegian-born Henry Schn 
signed the agreement for t! 
French company, and Pren 
Smallwood tor Newfound 
company is putting up $1,2 
plant machinery and equip 
the Newfoundland Gover 
lending a similar amount 
year interest-bearing loan. 1 
tions will involve using wi 
herring and caplin oils and si 
table oils as cotton seed, lin 
nut, etc. The output will be 
a solid white mass which ca 
in the manufacture of marg 
soap. 

This will be the ninth ma 
try started with Government 
union with Canada. 

Looming up is a shortage 
power, With the various minc 
ects, industrial plants, reviy 
fishing industry, and timber 
sions, there may be a shortage 


when all the new plans reach | 


So much the better for Ne 
land if exiles can be brought b 
new 
parts of the world seeking a 


Ina new location can be broug 


blood from Europe and 


ncluded 
With a 
a ma- 
will de 
Ce, 65 
“1gners, 
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uition 
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SCRAPDRIVE 


WITH INCREASED defence 
tion, there has followed an 


in the demand for scrap, o 


pared” metal and Regina junk 


Several carloads 
are moving east each week 


gina 


are busy. 


A large part of the scrap n 
lected in Saskatchewan is us 
machinery. Most of the ba 
trom used cars. 

Steel mills in eastern Can 
increased the price of scrap 
order to get as much as possi 
production of new metal is 
cient to meet the demand. | 
local prices for scrap have 
the local supply 

Regina scrap is sorted 
and cast iron, the steel going | 
mills at Hamilton and the 
scrap to Winnipeg. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
td 


Ltd. 


one yvard moving an avc 
two cars a week of 50 tons each 


produc 
crease 
unpr 


Vards 
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CROP CONTRAST 


WHIL! Canada is counting on a 
recor’ Wheat harvest, the United 
States aces its smallest wheat crop in 
aight ears. Yet this lowest crop bids 
ir to ve large enough to meet domes- 
tic an’ export requirements and leave 
, surp us not greatly changed from a 
veal The yield from spring and 
winter \heat is estimated at just under 
the b: ion-bushel mark. A sharp in- 
crease in Canadian wheat production 
will e a considerable influence on 


fal 


he | supply picture. Washington’s 
Depar!ment of Agriculture estimates 
that ty million bushels of wheat 
will mported from Canada to cut 
down ‘he amount of U.S. wheat used 
for feeding livestock. 


TOO MANY TV SETS? 


TWO MILLION television sets are in 
tt ve lines” of producers, distribu- 
tors and retailers. As many as one- 
aalf may have to be liquidated at some 
sacrif Cutbacks on the use of vital 
metals may mean that the production 

sets for civilian purposes will be 
ibstuntially reduced below the 1950 
ite during the last four months 


C 


KRAFT SHORTAGE 


[HE International Materials Confer- 
ence has decided that the world short- 
ge of kraft paper is not serious 
enough to place the commodity under 
ocation. The IMC also has decided 
t no action on the dissolving 
ilp situation for the time being al- 
concerned about the possible 
fects of the sulphur scarcity on fu- 
ture tput of this item. The IMC 
e\pecls to reappraise the situation as 
soon us it can weigh the effects of the 


sulphur shortage. 





B-A APPOINTMENT 





R. DONELLAN 


Th Directors of The British Ameri- 
Can Oil Company Limited, at a Board 
ing on August 17, appointed 
Robert Donellan Secretary of the Com- 
pa Mr. Donellan will continue his 
nt office of Comptroller. 
Donellan joined British Ameri- 
Can in 1930 and has been Comptroller 
he past six years. . 





MORE TITANIUM 


PRODUCTION of titanium meta! is 
to be greatly increased to meet de- 
fence needs. The first large-scale plant 
for producing this “wonder metal” 
will be built at a cost of $14 million in 
Nevada by Titanium Metals ¢ orp. of 
America (jointly owned by Nat.onal 
Lead Co. and Allegheny Steel Corp.) 
U.S. output of titanium now amounts 
to around 500 tons annually. 

The new plant, under the terms of 
its government contract, will have an 





output of 3600 tons yearly. The du 
Pont Company, with ‘output of one 
ton daily, expects to step up its out- 
put to 600 tons annuaily in 1952. 
This expansion was laid out before the 
defence program began. 


NEW NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT that is stronger and 
whiter than that produced from wood 
pulp can be made from sugar cane 
waste, according to reports from the 
U.S. Forestry Products Laboratory at 
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Madison, Wisconsin. Laboratory offi- 
cials claim taat newsprint made in a 
series of tests “had physical properties 
approaching closely those of standard 
newsprint”. The newsprint was made 
from sugar cane bagasse a fibrous 
material left after juice is extracted 
from cane stalks. Although whiter and 
stronger the bagasse newsprint “let 
more light through”. The tests were 
made to get data on the request ot 
Joaquin de la Roza, New York inven- 
tor, for a government certificate to 


bald a 45,000-ton plant in Florida. 


How much could you save with 


National Mechanized Accounting? 


The actual figures may astonish you. 


shown savings of up to 30% — 


Long experience and many tests have proved 
that, to get high production, efficient opera- 
tion and quick adaptability to several jobs, 
the operator must have an accounting ma- 
chine with these five features:— 


1. Standard adding machine keyboard. 
2. Standard typewriter keyoard. 

3. Complete visibility of work. 
4 


. Flexibility to change quickly from one 
type of work to another. 


} Lida 


ln busine organizations all over the country, 





National Accounting Machines hate 


savings which often have paid for the whole National installation in the first year. 


With the National Multiple Purpose Account- 
ing Machine you can, in a matter of seconds, 
change from one accounting job to another 

. accounts payable, general ledger posting, 


payroll preparation, billing and many other 


accounting tasks.. 
felt you could completely mechanize. 


.jobs you never before 


There's profit for you also in the NATIONAL 
PAYROLL MACHINE. This prints cheque 
and employee's statement showing gross pay, 
each deduction, and net pay; together with 
earnings record and complete payroll journal. 


All at one time, all identical, and all originals. 


5. Automatic operations that save time, 


prevent errors. 


The National Multiple Purpose Accounting Ask your local 
Machine has a// these features. Indeed, it 
is the only accounting machine that combines 


all five in one machine, 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Head Office: Toronto 


National representative to 
show you how your firm can effect savings 
up to 30% with the National System. Or 


write to address below: 





CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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JAPAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
planners. Industrial and mining out- 
put went up to 94 per cent of pre-war 
production. Production of textiles, 
Japan’s major export item, is however 
only little better than half the pre- 


war figure, as is the tonnage of for- 


1 


n trade 


Allied Occu- 


Although six vears of 
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bes? 


ADK FIRST BANK 


——WCBANE © 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





pation have by no means transformed 
Japan into a democracy along Western 
lines, as has sometimes been claimed, 
there is reason to believe that some of 
the major changes introduced by the 
Allies will remain as law long after 
Japan has regained her sovereignty. 
Of these the most important is land 
reform. 

Japanese Government leaders have 


stated repeatedly that rural reforms 


te 
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Why Can’t You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


the ‘‘germ” of writing 
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lat was per- 
I answered an N.I.A. advertisement and set 
made a ‘mint of money’ from my writings, 
it I can write acceptably. Answering 
the opening of a golden door to riches, 


ents but to experience So forget you! 
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Have You Natural Ability? 
Writing Aptitude Test FREE 








Our FREE Writir Aptitude Test wi reveu 
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NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute’s operations in Canada 
have been approved by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. CANADIAN DOLLARS ARE 
ACCEPTABLE AT PAR WITH U.s. To 
facilitate all financial transactions, a spe- 
cial permit has been assigned to their ac- 
count with The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal 
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will be allowed to stand. There is no 
reason to doubt their sincerity in this 
matter, particularly since the land re- 
form program—probably the most 
successful single project of the Occu- 
pation—has proved such a powerful 
factor in weakening Communist in- 
fluence in these islands. But there is 
an urgent need for the establishment 
of a sound system of rural credit. 
Indeed, the whole structure built by 
land reform could be seriously weak- 
ened unless the millions of new land- 
owners are able to borrow money at 
reasonable rates for the purchase of 
seed, fertilizer and equipment and for 
the maintenance of their property. 
Land reform has transformed Japan 
from a country in which 46 per cent 
of the farmland was operated by ten- 
ants, to one in which independent 
landowners cultivate 89 per cent of 
the agricultural land. More than 3 
million farmers, well over half of 
Japan’s total, bought land during the 
land reform program. And these new 
landowners represent an important and 
influential bloc of votes. 
Japan’s traditionally 
farmers are among the strongest sup- 
porters of the Liberal Party, which 
seems destined to remain in power 
for a long time to come. The Liberals 
are not likely to jeopardize this sup- 
port by tampering with the accom- 
plishments of the “eform program. 


conservative 


Communists’ Weak Position 


Communist Party, 


The Japanese 
unenviable 


which found itself in the 
position of having to oppose land re- 
form because it was initiated by the 
Occupation, will undoubtedly continue 
to do what it can in opposition, but 
this is not likely to amount to much. 
In recent elections for office-holders 
in the 11,000 land commissions that 
locally administer the program, Com- 
munist candidates were able to win 
an average of only one seat in 400. 

Nor are disgruntled landlords ex- 
pected to provide effective opposition 
to legislation that will protect the re- 
forms. Except in a few isolated cor- 
ners where feudalism remains, they 
are not organized; most, on the con- 
trary, have long since turned to other 
means of income. 

Perhaps there is no better tribute 
to the Occupation’s reform policy than 
the sorry state in which the Japanese 
Communist Party finds itself today. 
Membership is believed to have fallen 


off to around 60,000 since General 





—Crawford in The Newark Evening News 
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L. S. MACKERSY, M.C. uM 
At a recent meeting of the Boa f oe 
Directors of Imperial Bank of Canada ve D 
Mr. L. S. Mackersy, General Manave; Neec 


of the Bank, was elected a Dir: 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 











DIVIDEND No. 93 


of Fort cents +0 per Sher 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares has been declared f¢ 
three months ending September 
1951, payable by cheque dated Oct 
15th, 1951, to shareholders of record a 
the close of business on September 24 


| 
OTICE is hereby given that a div | 
1951, 
By Order of the Board, 
J. A. BRICE, 
Vancouver, B.C. Secret 
August 30th, 1951. 





THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that a di 
$1.25 per share upon the paid-up Cay 
of this Company, has been declared 
current Quarter, and that the sam 
payable on 

lst OCTOBER, 1951, 


to shareholders of record on the boo 
Company at the close of busines 
September, 1951 


By order of the Board, 
Charles } 


September 5th, 1951 























—Vicky in The London News-Chronicle 
iL BA‘:ANCING on Japanese Treaty 


r directed that party leaders 
ations be purged in June, 
ay the members are mostly 

the party’s overt activity 
centrated almost exclusively 
vanda work. Even in this 





eld, it ‘s finding the going heavy. 

\lmost every week the police track 

own a suppress Communist pub- 
¢ ications. Lo date more than 1,500 
: b banned. 


Needless to say, it took far more 
han orders from MacArthur to break 
he power of a party that had expected 

d to rise to a dominant posi- 

first few years of the occu- 

on. But, by and large, the occupa- 

d the party’s undoing. The 

reform and the surprising& rapid 

on ecovery, thanks in large 

\merican aid, have worked 

st the spread of Communism, 
ch feeds on economic chaos. 

[he Communists have been pretty 

ug cleaned out from leading 

in the trade union move- 

ch is on the whole strong 

thy, with wide bargaining 

vers. Hf government and industry 

vise. they will strive to maintain 

ions between labor and man- 
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agement once the Occupation controls Japan Communist Party is undoubt- 
are lifted; any return to the old system edly the weakest in Asia. 

would be playing right into the hands There are plenty of difficulties 
of the Communists. At present, the 


ago was in almost total ruin, the Japa- 
nese have come far and have good 
reason to feel pleased with their pres- 


ahead, but for a nation that six years ent situation. —OFNS 
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ame PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY 








A"home-made’ will 


can prove very costly 





Often. the few dollars “saved” are lost many 
times over in expensive lawsuits. 

Ifthe Will is not properly drawn and 
executed, it may not stand up in the court-— 
and the testator’s wishes may not be 

carried out. 

You will be wise to have your lawyer prepare 
your Will. His knowledge and advice can 

be of inestimable value in the protection of 
your family’s future security. 

In the planning of your Will. we at National 
Frust can also be of help to you and your 
lawver. Our Trust Officers are thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of 

administering estates. 

As your Executor, National Trust offers vou 
the advantages of skilled. continuous 
management of your estate. We welcome 
your inquiries, 


troid the high cost of inexperience. 


National Trusi 


COMPANY LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL 






Itfexplains the duties and requirements of an 
Executor and how the fees of an Executor are 
fixed. It gives you interesting and valuable in- 
formation, whether your estate is smallorlarge. 
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“Whats new?” 


AS HE PULLS UP at the end of his day’s 
run, it’s just his friendly way of saying 
“hello”. But if there is some important 
development in town, he expects his friend 
the bank manager will know about it: 
... plans for enlarging the school . . . the 


chance of a new factory opening up 


It’s part of the bank man’s job to know his 
community. His customers expect him to 
know “‘what’s new” in other parts of Canada 
and elsewhere, too... business facts, leads 
to new markets at home and abroad for 


farm as well as factory. 


You will find your bank manager well 
posted, and ready to serve you. Chartered 
banks work that way. 


One of a series 


by your bank 








PEOPLE 


ANYTHING 


STICKING to the no-impossible-coin- 
cidences rule, no right-minded fiction 
editor would have accepted the story. 
Navy veteran Cecil STEEVES, 27, 
walked out of the CNR brick shop 
where he worked in Moncton, NB, 
and was not heard from for over a 
week. Police thought he was suffering 
from amnesia and had traced him as 
far as Saint John. Then a wartime 
service friend saw Steeves in Montreal 
but was given the brush-off. Travel- 
ling to Cornwall, Ont., on business the 
triend read a report from Moncton in 
a local paper telling of Steeves’ dis- 
appearance. He remembered being 
told that Steeves had a brother in 
Cornwall and he located him. 

EVERETT STEEVES drove to Mont- 
real, contacted police and then spent 
the day driving around the city in the 
vain hope he might see his brother. 
He had intended to leave around mid- 
night to get back to his work the tol- 
lowing day, but at 9 o’clock was so 
tired he decided to give up the search. 
Shortly afterwards, on the Ville St. 
Pierre road, he stopped to pick up a 
hitchhiker. (*No, oh, no!” screams the 
fiction editor. “Not that, I can’t stand 
it,” flinging the story in the rejection 
pile.) “I couldn't believe my eyes,” 
savs Everett, “but it was my brother 
all right.” 


@ An RCMP inspector who was 
closely connected with the cracking of 
a Soviet spy ring in Canada several 
years ago has been promoted. A vet- 
eran of 33 years’ service, Inspector 
JOHN Leopo.tp, of Ottawa, is now a 
full-fledged superintendent 


w It was youth to the fore in this 
vear’s Canadian Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship. At Ottawa’s Royal Ottawa 
Club, JOHNSTON McCorMICk, trom 
Toronto’s 9-hole Humber Valley 
course (later himself eliminated), sur- 
prised experts by beating the favor- 
ite, Nick Weslock, also of Toronto. 
The semi-finals were reached by two 
young Vancouverites, ¢ anadian Junior 
Champion Laurtit ROLAND, 18, and 
Watt McELrRoy, 25. Roland was de- 
feated by PHit FAaRtey, 39, of Toron- 
to. McElroy, having defeated U.S. 
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McCORMICK: The accent was on youth. 
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PATRICK: In form for his 40th se ee 


Walker Cup veteran FRrep Krawer 
2 and 1, in one of the most dramatic 
Amateur’s on record. It was Farley's 
third defeat in Canadian Amateur 
finals but his grin Was as Wide as ever 
after a terrific Comeback bid in 
afternoon round. “It isn’t so diff 


to be beaten by a player like Met 
rov.” he said. “He’s a great volfer 
fine fellow and a real asset ( 


dian golt.” 


@ Lester Patrick, of Ottawa's im- 
mortal Silver Seven, has h 


and spectacular hockey ca \r i 
Its not Over vet. Last week t 1d hin 
in Montreal, discussing with the Cavs 
DIENS the assignment ‘of plavers to 
Pacific Coast Hockey Leas char 


pions, VICTORIA CouGars. Hav 
only recently announced that he wi 
“retire completely” from hockey wit 
in three vears, Canada’s “Mr. Hocke 
is now preparing tor his 4 

in pro hockey. 


@ For the first time in the |/ 

the CNE women’s world ¢ 

ship professional swim, Canadians fin- 
ished one-two-three-four. Third Cana 
dian to win, 20-year-old Viviin Kin 
of Toronto and Winnipeg, red a 
runaway victory, covering the 3 
course in | hr. 23 mins., less ‘han 0 
minutes off the record. Lis IT, 2) 
Montreal dark horse, was second 
Mrs. IRENE BARR VAN-FLEi ¢ of To- 
ronto, third, and Mrs. Marios [ows- 
SEND of Hamilton, Ont., fou th. se 
ond-place Putt picked up 
eel just as she entered the 
had to carry it on her leg al! ¢ Wa) 


@ Vancouver Auto Associal Pres 
dent FRED BROWN said was 4 
“sneaky business” the way p. ice cals 
had broken away from th ynven- 
tional black and now ca in ¢ 
colors. “A law-abiding mot ea 
torted Chief Constable Wat Mul- 
LIGAN, “doesn’t have to worrs shether 
the car behind him, whateve color, 
is a police car or not.” (Fo) further 
information on police traf! ypers 
tions, see Page 5.) 
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§ Today, important parts of 
; stertlizers and instruments in 
‘ hospitals are being made of 
nickel alloys because these 
= ; 


ston resistance, long wear, and 
a surface that is bright, non- 
porous and sanitary. For the 
same reasons, kitchen working 
surfaces are made of nickel 
all ys. 


Laundry equipment in hospitals and 
commercial hotels is made of nickel 
alloys because these allovs are rust- 
proof and extremely durable. 


ait, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 





Hundreds of everyday uses for Nickel have been 
developed by the Nickel industry through a 
planned program of research. Today a large share 
of Canada’s Nickel production is being diverted 
from peacetime uses into channels for preparedness. 
So the Nickel mine facilities, greatly expanded 
over the past decade, are again being operated 
at peak capacity. There is actually more Nickel 
now being delivered by Canada to the free world 


than in any peacetime year. 
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Canapian Miexet 


“The Romance of Nickel” 
a 60-page book fully tllus- 
trated, will be sent freeon 
request toanvenetnterested 
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First Hussars (Sixth Armoured Regiment) 


With a full century of colourful tradition, the 1st Hussars 
are one of Canada’s most distinguished cavalry units. 
The Regiment dates back to the 1st London Independent 
T roop of Cavalry, organized in 1851. 


Following meritorious service in the South African War, oc , 
A This illustration shows a 
the men of this Regiment won such renowned First Captain of the Ist Hussars 


Great War battle honours as Arras, Vimy, Hindenburg in full-dress uniform. A 
: ; ; full colour reproduction, 
Line, Cambrat and Pursuit to Mons. In the Second Great 


for [vraming, may 





War the Hussars fought as the 6th Armoured Regi- btained free by sending 


t t ee your name and address 
ment and its tanks were among the very first to ‘“‘touch 
| , | S° (please print) t 
down’ on the Normandy beach-head 
Dept. B89, Tradition Counts 
O'Keefe House, Victoria St 


Toronto, Canada 


> ZX Proud of its glorious past, the Ist Hussars is one of 
Ye AE NR 





Canada’s honoured regiments in which 


TRADITION COUNTS. 
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